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LIFE’S ENEMY 
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20 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


Viruses, curious border-line substances 
which cannot yet be said to be either 
living or non-living, cause small-pox, foot- 
and-mouth disease, the common cold, and 
many other diseases in men, animals, and 
plants. This new volume in The Cambridge 
Library of Modern Science is the first 
account suitable for the layman of the 


study and control of viruses. 


SHELL SHOCK 


IN FRANCE, 1914-1918 


Based on a War Diary kept 
by CHARLES S. MYERS 


4s. 6d. net 


\ description and discussion of work 
done during the 1914-18 war in connec- 
tion with the treatment of shell shock 
and shell concussion cases. The author 
was consulting psychologist to the British 


armies in France. 








This book faces facts 

A FEDERATION 

for WESTERN EUROPE 
By W. IVOR JENNINGS 


Author of Cabinet Government and Parliament 





A really concrete contribution to the problem 
of Federation. Dr Jennings, well known as a 
constitutional lawyer, discusses in detail a 
Draft Constitution for a Federation of Western 
Europe which he thinks will work; he invites 
his readers to consider it, criticise it, and, if 
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necessary to improve upon it. 
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HE problem which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to face in preparing his Budget was that of 
financing the war at the rate of £2,000,000,000 a year 
higher by {500,000,000 than in the first seven months 
of war), and meeting a total estimated expenditure of 
{2,667,000,000 (that of last year having been 
{1,817,000,000). This sum has to be provided out of 
taxation and borrowing, and the task was to make the 
best possible distribution between the two. It is 
governed by the fact that the available resources of the 
country, though increased by increased work, are 
limited, and that the total expenditure has to be divided 
between ordinary consumption and consumption of war 
goods. Since taxation is the surest means of decreasing 
ordinary consumption, and tends moreover to keep 
down unnecessary imports, the case is strong for 
making the taxpayer shoulder as heavy a burden as is 
compatible with the maintenance of a tolerable standard 
of living and the avoidance of a serious dislocation, of 
trade. This, broadly speaking, appears to be the 
principle which Sir John Simon has adopted in 
budgeting for a total revenue of £1,234,000,000—the 
largest ever demanded from this country—leaving 
£1,433,000,000 to be raised by borrowing. 

This involved additional taxation to find new revenue 
to the tune of £101,000,000, including the provision 
for {62,000,000 which he announced in his Septem- 
ber Budget. The standard rate of income-tax becomes 
78. 6d. in the pound. Sir John falls back on the old 
favourites of all Chancellors—beer, spirits and tobacco, 
which are unfailing sources of revenue—and matches 
are added. Surtax will become payable on incomes 








A SOUND BUDGET : 


over {1,500 a year, but not till 1942. None of the 
ingenious little taxes which have been suggested, such 
as one on cosmetics, have been adopted, but all luxuries 
and a great many things that are necessaries are swept 
in by means of the one original feature in the Budget— 
the purchase-tax, to be collected from wholesalers and 
levied on all goods sold except food, drink, certain 
heavily taxed goods, raw materials for industry, and 
goods for export. The tax will be passed on through the 
retailers to purchasers. This is frankly designed not 
merely to produce revenue, but to curtail expenditure. 
There is only one tax to which serious objection can 
be taken—that which raises the cost of letter postage to 
24d. In present conditions, when families are separated 
by evacuation and service-men from their relations, this 
is not the time to try to cut down expenditure on com- 
munications that bind the community together. Personal 
intercourse maintained by writing was never more 
necessary than now, and is an important element in the 
preservation of morale. It is to be hoped that Sir John 
will see his way to reduce this singularly unimaginative 
tax. The projected limitation of dividends paid by public 
companies is not only an important anti-profiteering 
measure. It will also provide reserves for investment 
in war loans. It is on voluntary subscriptions by rich 
and poor that the Chancellor relies for finding the money 
which the Government must borrow to meet 58 per 
cent. of its expenditure. What the country does not 
pay in taxation it has to save to lend to the Government. 
The one process is compulsory. The other, at present, 
Sir John has decided to leave on a voluntary basis. 
More drastic measures will be needed before long. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE appointment of Deputy-Chiefs of Staff for the three 


services and the transference of Sir Charles Craven 
from the Admiralty to the Air Ministry to speed up produc- 
tion are moves that will substantially enhance the efficiency 
of the war-machine. So far as the air is concerned the per- 
formance of our aircraft has been so outstanding, and their 
superiority over the enemy so incontestable, that qual ty 
can be left very largely to look after itself. Sir Charles 
Craven was a sailor before he became head of Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, and the admirable work he has done at the 
Admiralty in speeding up ship-construction is the best of 
reasons for his transference, for while the navy’s supremacy 
is now not only unchallenged but to all appearance un- 
challengeable the production of more and more aircraft 
may be the decisive factor in the war ; aerial activity will 
inevitably increase from now onwards, and losses must 
mount up in proportion. Of the other appointments the 
soundest and most welcome is that of Sir John Dili, hitherto 
commander of the First Corps in France, to be deputy to 
Sir Edmund Ironside. “ Dill fights with his brains,” a 
good judge said not long ago, and much as brains are 
needed in the field they can be put to even better service at 
the control-centre. 


The Danger to the Dutch East Indies 

When Scandinavian countries were invaded by Germany 
concern was immediately felt in the United States about 
Greenland, through which there was some danger that the 
war would be brought into American waters. But that is as 
nothing to the anxiety that would be caused by a German 
invasion of Holland, which would at once raise the question 
of the safety of the Dutch East Indies, a region of interest 
alike to the United States and Japan. The statement by 
Mr. Arita, the Japanese Foreign Minister, declaring Japan’s 
interest in the maintenance of the status quo, has elicited 
prompt replies from both Holland and America. The 
Dutch reply was in strict accordance with the now familiar 
technique of European neutrals, that Holland is not seek- 
ing the protection of any country for the Dutch Indies, and 
rejects offers of protection or intervention. Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s statement from Washington was similar in character 
to Mr. Arita’s ; he declared that intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the Indies or any alteration in their status quo 
would be prejudicial to peace, but, unlike Mr. Arita, he 
claimed to be speaking of the interests of all countries in 
the islands’ commodities, and not only of the interests of 
his own country. What it amounts to is that both Japan and 
the United States warn each other off interference. But 
their objectives are very different. Everyone knows that 
if Japan intervened it would be with the intention of staying 
in the Dutch Indies ; if America did so, the purpose would 
be simply to protect Dutch property temporarily. 


A New Move in India? 


The debate on India in the House of Commons last week 
has had repercussions of some interest in India. For the 
Opposition, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Secretary for India in 
the last Labour Government, while admitting the imprac- 
ticability of the summoning of a constitutional assembly to 
hammer out an agreed scheme, suggested appealing to the 
Congress Party and the Moslem League to agree to the 
appointment of some smaller body to examine the possi- 
bilities of constitutional advance. This suggestion, approved 
by later speakers in the debate, has been taken up to some 
extent in the Indian Press, and, what is much more im- 
portant, has commended itself to Mr. Gandhi, who finds it 
attractive provided the participants in the proposed dis- 
cussion are elected by the bodies for whom they are to speak, 
not appointed by the Viceroy. That is a reasonable stipu- 
lation, particularly since the findings of the committee would 





presumably not be binding—though they would have alm. 
decisive weight if unanimity were achieved. | must }, 
remembered that the hopes raised some months ago by y, 
Gandhi's approval of the Viceroy’s Bombay speech we 
disappointed. Nevertheless, Mr. Benn’s proposal ang » 
reception do open up new possibilities and offer the Viger 
an opportunity which he is unlikely to let slide 


Trade Talks with Russia 

When Russia invaded Finland there could be no Question 
of pursuing the Anglo-Russian negotiations then jp tis 
regarding a trade agreement between the two counirig 
Any supplies sent to Russia at that time would hy 
been aid and comfort to her at a time when she yy 
waging an aggressive war on an unoffending county 
But the cessation of hostilities obviously created a differey 
situation. This country cannot be expected to fe 
cordially towards a Government which has acted wij 
the brutal cynicism of the Soviet Governme be 
to pursue this feeling to the point of refusing at ay 
time to have any economic relations with Russia wou 
benefit nobody, and would tend to throw Russia still mor 
‘into the arms of Germany. There is no moral precept which 
demands that we should refuse trade relations with a county 
of whose political policy we disapprove. The Britis 
Government is right not to turn a cold shoulder to the over. 
tures made by M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, on March 
27th, suggesting a resumption of the trade talks ; it has 
now announced its readiness to take up the offer and co- 
sider what chances there are of a business arrangement which 
will not help Germany. We want Russian timber, Russia 
would like to have rubber and tin. But the discussions mus 
be based on binding assurances that nothing we send to 
Russia will find its way to Germany. 
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Hitler and the German People 

In his St. George’s Day speech Mr. Duff Cooper went 
further than is altogether wise in declaring that “ this series 
of crimes which had made a horror of Europe were not the 
crimes of one man, nor were they the crimes of a small band 
of criminals. They were the crimes of a whole people.” 
If that is true the prospect of any accommodation with 
Germany after the war is desperate. But in fact it is not 
true. It is an intelligible reaction against the sentimentalism 
which suggests that the German people are the innocent 
tools of a handful of gangsters at the top. The history of 
Germany in the last three-quarters of a century shows ut 
fortunately that there are evil traits in the German nature to 
which a criminal like Hitler can make appeal, as there are 
not in the British or the French. But Mr. Duff Cooper goes 
too far. He makes no allowance for the silent, helpless 
hostility to Nazism which undoubtedly exists in Germany, 
or to the extent to which the average German has been 
robbed of all power of rational volition by the terrorism 
of the Gestapo and the organised mendacity of the radio and 
the Press. That may have produced a people temporarily 
dragooned into support of Hitler, but not a people per 
manently Hitlerised. It is by no means true that the average 
German is secretly opposed to Hitler. But neither is it true 
that every German has swallowed the Hitler doctrines whole. 
The truth lies somewhere in between. That alone cat 
justify the belief that after the war there may still be some 
foundation on which a new Germany can be built. 


Mr. Lloyd George at Carnarvon 

Mr. Lloyd George’s jubilee, after fifty years’ representa 
tion of Carnarvon Boroughs in Parliament, would not have 
been complete without the warm tribute that was paid to 
him jast Saturday in his own constituency. His affection 
for Wales, and Welsh affection for him, have never faltered 
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1 of his many-sided career. On this occasion 
ike a political speech. Among friends he pre- 
ferred to recall the old battles which they had fought together 
ind which they had sent him to fight on behalf of the 
country ; and he reminded them how much had happened to 
change Britain and the world in that half-century—the win- 
sing for the masses of the power to turn Britain into a 
jemocracy, the adoption of a new attitude to the social con- 
ditions of the poor, and, in Europe, the re-drawing of its map. 
Amongst the young it is perhaps insufficiently realised that 
Mr. Lleyd George is not only the man who did so much to 
win the last war, but that what is unique about him is that he 
gst manifested his dynamic power by forcing constructive 
measures of social reform upon the country, bringing down 
upon himself the wrath of vested interests, before he assumed 
his later role, that of leader of a united nation in the effort of 
war. Mr. Lloyd George, at seventy-seven, is still full of 
vigour. It is a pity more use is not being made of his 
experience and imagination. 


at any perioc 
he did mot m: 


The Hard-Hit Ratepayer 

A grave injustice is being done to dwellers in evacuation 
yreas, particularly London, by the Government’s failure 
to announce measures of relief which ought to be provided 
to enable the local authorities to carry on without reducing 
their ratepayers to bankruptcy. In the case of London 
—through conditions caused by the war and by Govern- 
ment action—a considerable proportion of the population 
has been removed, so that thousands of houses are un- 
occupied and businesses deprived of their profits. War 
services have sent up costs, but the number of people to pay 
them are fewer and generaily poorer, In the Borough of 
Kensington, for example, 3s. in the new rate-demand is 
attributable to empty properties and reduced assessments. 
The only occupiers who can claim reduction in the assess- 
ment of properties now unsaleable and un-lettable are those 
who can prove reduction in business takings, whilst house- 
holders who may have been compelled to go elsewhere and 
leave their houses unoccupied can claim no reduction in 
assessment unless they remove their furniture and quit 
permanently. They must pay an increased rate on a property 
which has lost its occupation value. Another anomaly is 
that the L.C.C. in passing on its costs to the Boroughs is 
not required by law to make allowance for empty properties 
and reduced values, with the result that the burden is 
unequally distributed. The inequitable conditions created by 
Government inaction are discreditable to the Ministry of 
Health and the Treasury. 
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Order “The Spectator 


Henceforward, in accordance with an arrange- 
ment concluded by the Press generally in view of 
the paper shortage, no copies of The Spectator will 
be supplied to retail newsagents on the normal 

ale-or-return ” basis. That means that the news- 
agents, who cannot afford to have unsold papers left 
on their hands, will take only so many copies as they 
ire certain of selling—in most cases only those 
which purchasers have definitely ordered. 

In such circumstances we appeal urgently to 
readers to consult both their own interests and ours 

either placing a definite order for The Spectator 
with a newsagent or ordering it direct from this 
office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. In spite 

the increase in postal rates the special terms 
fixed for the present emergency stand: 2s. for four 
weeks ; 6s. 6d. for thirteen weeks ; 13s. for twenty- 
ix weeks ; 26s. for a year—post free in all cases. 


Please order, one way or the other, now. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: At the moment 
the sun is shining on Sir John Simon. He is on better 
terms with the House of Commons than at any time since 
1931. It is hard to remember a time when his superb powers 
of advocacy have been more evident than in recent months, 
and undoubtedly his Budget speech was a magnificent piece 
of exposition. His apology for the length of his statement 
was quite unnecessary ; the House of Commons would have 
listened with close attention for another hour at least. More- 
over, it is already evident that scarcely anyone will criticise 
his proposals as being too drastic. All parties realise that 
it is necessary to make still greater efforts than hitherto in 
order to finance the war. If his hopes are indeed realised, 
and his present methods prove successful, Sir John will 
stand higher in the estimation of his Parliamentary colleagues 
than he has ever done. 

* 7 * * 

But it must not be assumed that the whole House is 
confident about the future. There are misgivings in several 
quarters, especially among the Liberal Opposition and the 
left wing of the Conservative Party. The critics share the 
views of the Manchester Guardian and, to some extent, of 
Mr. Keynes. They feel that the Chancellor has taken the 
line of least resistance, and has merely postponed the problem 
instead of grappling with it now. In particular, they find 
it almost impossible to believe that voluntary savings will 
prove anything like adequate to fill the gap between the 
proceeds of taxation and the cost of the war. Of course, 
they are unable to estimate the value of the new purchase 
tax, but, although it is no doubt a valuable contribution, to 
suggest that it provides a solution in itself would clearly be 
absurd. Maybe not much will be heard of these objections 
in the coming debates on the Budget Resolutions and the 
Finance Bill. As far as is known, neither of the Opposition 
parties is yet prepared finally to commit itself in favour 
either of the Keynes scheme or of any concrete alternative. 
Mr. Attlee, it is true, had a few words to say on the subject 
of a capital levy, but it is doubtful whether even he and his 
followers believe that it could be imposed within the finan- 
cial year that is now beginning. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
drew an alarming comparison between Germany’s war 
expenditure and our own, and spoke of the need for raising 
the country’s production to the highest possible level, and, 
on the other hand, severely limiting its consumption. But 
it will probably be some little time yet before the party 
banners are nailed to any particular fiscal masts. 

* * * * 

A great deal of undeserved abuse is directed against the 
procedure of the House of Commons. On the whole, the 
Standing Orders are devised for the protection of the private 
Member, and any sweeping change would probably be for 
the worse. Nevertheless, there are a few tiresome features 
which might conveniently be eliminated. One of these is 
the rule that the Budget Resolutions cannot be taken as 
read, but must be recited in full by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. This process occupies about three-quarters of 
an hour and has no informative value whatsoever. All 
that happens is that there is an awkward and unnecessary 
hiatus in the debate. In order not to sacrifice continuity 
the arrangement was made last year that the first Resolution 
only should be read when the Chancellor sat down, so as to 
enable che Opposition leaders to speak without undue delay. 
After their speeches were concluded the other Resolutions 
were read through, and the debate was thrown open to the 
rest of the House. On Tuesday the repetition of this 
arrangement drew a fierce protest from Mr. Tinker. He 
pointed out, with considerable logic and force, that the 
effect was to draw a distinction between the two Opposition 
leaders and other Members of Parliament. His indignation 
was unavailing, since it come a little too late. Nevertheless, 
there was some truth in his statement that there is a tendency 
nowadays to differentiate between front benchers and others. 

















HITLER’S 


S its eighth month approaches completion the war 
has woken up. It is being fought today in Norway 


A 


in three elements. In one of them the Allies’ superiority 
is incontestable ; in the second they are superior in 
efficiency but handicapped in opportunity ; in the third 
their mettle is being tested for the first time since war 
broke out. The possibilities of the Norwegian campaign 


are unlimited. It will not in itself decide the issue of 
the war, but it may well be the turning-point, if it has 
not become that already. It has quite obviously deranged 
the whole.of Herr Hitler’s plans. The seizure of Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia took about twelve hours each. The 
seizure of Denmark took less. The seizure of Norway 
was expected to take as little, and thanks to trickery 
and treachery the expectation might have been fulfilled. 
Norwegian resistance changed the outlook. The resis- 
tance had to be crushed, as Poland’s resistance was. It 
took three weeks to subdue Poland. The Norwegian 
campaign has so far lasted two and a half, and the 
position of the invaders grows worse every day. It is 
no longer a question of how far they can advance 
but of how soon they will be driven out, and we may 
not have to wait long for the beginning of an answer 
to that. 

Norway has presented the German High Command 
with a disastrous balance-sheet and a baffling problem. 
The only interpretation worth putting on Dr. Goebbels’ 
otherwise completely negligible fictions regarding British 
naval losses during the Norwegian operations is as a 
demonstration of the figures he finds it necessary to 
fabricate in order that Britain’s alleged loss may 
exceed Germany's real loss. We have paid our price 
for what we have achieved in Norway. We regret the 
loss of three or four destroyers and a submarine, and we 
mourn the brave men who perished in them, but they 
leave the efficiency of the navy virtually unaffected ; 
the German navy in the same operations has lost a third 
of its strength. We cannot hope to remain unscathed 
for ever. Mr. Churchill is right in warning us con- 
tinually that disasters are part of the inevitable fortune 
of war. But though they must come it can hardly be 
imagined that anything is in store which will seriously 
disturb the Allies’ immense superiority at sea. In the 
air German losses in the fight for Norway greatly 
exceed our own. British machines, operating far from 
their bases, and with no aerodromes they can make use 
of so far in Norway itself, have bombed the aerodromes 
in German occupation in Norway and Denmark, and 
with trifling loss to themselves have thereby destroyed 
large numbers of German machines. Air-warfare will 
have a great effect on the course of the Norwegian 
campaign. Aerodromes for British fighters which 
cannot make the double journey from Scotland and back 
are essential, and it will not be easy to provide them. 
By land we are certainly equal, and by sea much more 
than equal, to the enemy. In the air geography gives 
him an advantage and must cause us some anxiety. 

But the military problem is the least of the perplexities 
with which Herr Hitler has presented himself in 
Norway. He has created an unexpected situation and 
is obviously uncertain how to deal with it. All hope of 
a rapid victory, or any victory, in Scandinavia, has 
vanished. There will be bitter fighting. Norway might 
even develop into a major theatre of war. But all the 
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indications are that the Allies will find it much Casi 
to pour in reinforcements than the Germans, and fh. 
ing in singularly difficult country in conjunction with 
Norwegians, who know every inch of the terrain, the 
should be able within reasonable time to expel th 
Germans from the west coast ports and push them by 
gradually towards Oslo. The magnitude of that ta 
is not to be under-estimated, but it is considerably |g, 
than the magnitude of the task with which Herr Hit. 
is confronted. In such circumstances what is to 
Hitler’s strategy? From the military point of view }j 
soundest course might be to cut his losses and jeay 
Norway to the Norwegians after all ; that would involy 
permanent loss of iron-ore by the Narvik route, by 
there is no chance that another ton will get through y 
Germany that way now in any case. But to withdrmy 
would be an acknowledgement of defeat, and with j 
the end of the Hitler legend. That has to be avoided 
or postponed, at any cost. Shall he then invade Sweden) 
That would bring in against him a not negligible arm 
and air force, and cut off the ore-supply by the Lule 
route as well. But it would open an easy road iny 
Norway, and that may decide him on invasion. 

The alternative seems fairly clear. If Herr Hitler cap 
neither disengage himself from Norway nor achieve 
victory there he must reduce the Norwegian campaign 
to a subordinate place by creating a major diversion 
elsewhere to restore his prestige. That opens up various 
possibilities. One obviously is an attack in the West 
That, if it comes, will almost certainly take the form 
of an offensive through the Low Countries, whos 
neutrality will weigh with Germany precisely as much 
as the neutrality of Denmark and Norway did. Tha 
would be a formidable move, and the acquisition of 
air-bases in Holland would be a prize worth trampling 
Dutchmen in the mud for. But the defences of Holland 
have been enormously strengthened since the first threat 
of danger last November, and however sudden the 
blow there is no reason to believe the Germans could 
smash through as they smashed through Poland i 
September. An attack on Holland or Be!gium would 
once more result in the addition of a tough and well- 
armed people to Germany’s enemies. That does not 
mean that the attack will not come. It offers better 
prospects for Germany than a frontal assault on the 
Maginot Line, and turning movements are a traditional 
feature of German strategy. The diversion of their 
troops to Norway will not, as might be suggested, leave 
the Allies at a disadvantage in France, for German troops 
are being diverted to Norway equally, and men count 
more in attack than in defence on the Western Front 
as everywhere else. We must noi and need not starve 
Norway out of solicitude for Flanders. 

But Herr Hitler no doubt has other hopes. 
German spokesmen have announced, is about to enter 
the war as Germany’s ally; that will change the whole 
outlook; the Balkans will be involved; a new theatre of 
war will be created; Russia may conceivably take a hand 
and help herself to Bessarabia, at Rumania’s expense. 
All that is possible. If it happens the situation can be 
faced with equanimity. Thanks to the blows dea!r to 
the German navy in the past fortnight the British and 
French fleets would enjoy an overwhelming superiority 
over any possible enemy or enemies in the Mediter- 
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anean. Our five new 35,000-ton battleships of the 
King George V class, with their 14-inch guns, are just 
eady for service. All of them will be available to 


wigforce the already powerful Anglo-French forces in 
ath < é 


i fake he Mediterranean. Meanwhile Italian journalists, by 
ith the ailing at the British hold on the western and eastern 
ID, they ug cutlets of the Mediterranean, are very usefully reminding 
Del. the eit readers of what the effect of that hold would be 
rm back fo Italy as 2 belligerent. More responsible Italian 
at tag (spokesmen are declaring that the only factor deter- 
IY les 


to b 

ew h 

| ieaye HE statement a few days ago by M. Pierlot, the Prime 
nvolye Minister of Belgium, that Belgium’s defensive preparations 
e, by fp ae costing her £70,000,000 a year, and that the total of her 
ugh . Mi gormal budget is only £175,000,000 arouses sombre reflec- 
drew sons. That is what Adolf Hitler is costing Belgium. What 


she costing Holland, and Rumania, and Yugoslavia, and 
ith; @> ; ; , ; 
“ Bi cweden—to say nothing of the countries he has actually 


dee, HF sven into war against him? The question is clearly un- 
den! gswerable, but it is safe to say that the cost of Hitler is 
amy fi many times higher than the cost of the worst warmonger 
Lules who preceded him at any date in history. No doubt he 


into HF would feel nothing but satisfaction at that unique distinction. 
But if you look at it another way the cause of the whole 
hing was a woman. I gather that the Daily Express thinks 


Ca , 

rieye 0. The first paragraph of its leading article last Saturday, 
eve . . ° a oP 

r which was Hitler’s birthday, ran as follows: “ Fifty-one 
e years ago this morning an Austrian midwife held a baby 


i had downwards in her left hand. With her right hand she 
_ sapped breath into the being whose harsh tones have since 
St. transformed the life of Europe” [as described at the time, 
orm # mesumably, by Our Special Correspondent, who is now 
10s HF approaching retiring age]. If only her grip had given out. 
uch * * * * 

hat Another example of the Goebbels half-truth method as 
O BF applied to an article in The Spectator has just reached me. 
ing Bln a leading article in this journal on April 12th it was 
nd @ rmarked that the German attack on Norway could have 
eat MH had nothing to do with the Allied mine-laying operations on 
he the Norwegian coast, but that there had been too much 
ig ff open talk about “ what were described as strong measures 
o be taken against the Scandinavian neutrals” ever 
ine the meeting of the Supreme War Council of the 


MURR 


ld Te a 

», @Alies a fortnight before. The comment on this in 
a . 9 . . 

, ft. Goebbels’ Transocean mews service is as follows : 
~ § “The first clear statement by Germany about contem- 


ated British occupation of Scandinavia [my italics] was 
* @ naturally disputed in London. But now the influential 
dB london weekly The Spectator discusses the reasons and 
t @ causes for the extension of the war to Scandinavia which 
¢ ff we tantamount to an admission.” Then follows a flagrantly 
§ [arbled quotation from the middle of which is omitted a 
eatence fatal to the whole Goebbe!s thesis: “‘ There is no 
reason tc believe that the Allies ever intended to occupy an 
ach of Norwegian soil, and no projects attributed to them 
provide a particle of excuse for Germany’s latest act of 
trigandage.” It is gross exaggeration after all to speak of a 
“half-truth ” in this connexion and I retract the term. 

* * * * 

Mr. G. N. Barnes was one of the best examples—and one 
af the last-—of the old type of Labour leader, prudent, con- 
cliatory, but quite ready when necessary to show courage 
ina fight for his union or his cause. He came to the front 
politically when he joined Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet 
n Mr. Henderson’s resignation in 1917. He was one of 
the five British delegates at the Peace Conference, concerned 
there primarily with laying the foundations of the Inter- 
tational Labour Organisation, and, like Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
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mining Italy’s decision regarding entry into the war will 
be Italy’s own interests. That is a reasonable and intelli- 
gible attitude, but it is hard to think that reasonable and 
intelligent Italians will believe that Italy has much to 


gain by challenging Britain and France today. Signor 
Mussolini no doubt has his eyes on Norway. So have 


all neutrals, particularly in the Balkans. If the Allies 
failed there new problems would face them in South- 
East Europe. If Hitler fails there he will have failed 
in Rome and Budapest and Sofia and Belgrade. 


te A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


who died only three days before him, he was a member of 
the British Delegation at the First Assembly of the League 
of Nations in 1920. Few of those of us who heard it will 
forget the impressive passage in one of George Barnes’s 
speeches to the Assembly, in which he referred to the cere- 
mony of the burial of the Unknown Soldier, which had 
taken place only a few days earlier, and asked: “ What 
would our dead comrade say if from the shadows he could 
speak to us? . . . He won freedom for us and death for 
himself, and were he here now I am sure what he would 
say would be, ‘I have done my part. Now do yours. Let 
there be no more wars.’” Barnes had lost his own son in 
the war. 
* * * * 

I learn from a letter from Iceland that the proposal that 
the island should seek to become part of the British Empire 
has actually been made in the Althing—the Iceland Parlia- 
ment, which claims to be the oldest body of its kind in the 
world. Unfortunately, the suggestion was not happy in its 
sponsorship, and in addition there is no very clear concep- 
tion in Iceland as to what entry into the British Empire 
would involve. But the idea is interesting, and more may 
be heard of it yet. Any initiative must clearly come from 
Iceland here. She and she alone must decide whether to 
revert after the war to her old association with Denmark, or 
to seek some other. 

+ * 7 * 

“The theory he had always put forward, and on a very 
sound basis, was that the German Empire is a fraud and a 
bluff.”—Lord Londonderry, April 23rd, 1940. 

“In an incredibly short space of time Herr Hitler restored 
the sense of national pride and self-respect. He carried out 
his programme in the face of the tremendous difficulties 
which had assailed his country. . . . On becoming Chancellor 
in 1933 Herr Hitler challenged these disabilities ; and by his 
example and inspiration he inculcated in the people he was 
leading the spirit of self-respect and the desire for equality 
with other nations in their rights and responsibilities.”— 
Lord Londonderry, Ourselves and Germany, 1938. 

. 7 * 7. 

The fog of war has got as near to Whitehall as Orpington. 
It was announced on Monday that a hospital-train had 
arrived at that Kentish township with 200 British wounded, 
presumably from Norway. An hour later a correction was 
issued. They were not wounded after all, but troops who 
had suffered accidents, or weren’t feeling very well. If 
fictions about the situation fifteen miles from Charing Cross 
can gain currency like this, who can hope for truth from 
Stavanger or Narvik? 

* 7 * 7. 

I have just turned, for some information on Norway, to 
an admirable little book on the Scandinavian countries pub- 
lished last year. “ Norway,” I read, “is geographically even 
further removed than Sweden from the turmoil of European 


politics.” Beyond the reach of turmoil, in fact. There is 


no need to name the book. None of us was any wiser than 
its author when he wrote what he did. 


JANUS. 
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By 


ITH the junction between the Allied troops and the 

Norwegians the campaign enters upon its third phase. 
In the first, the Germans by securing a foothold in the most 
important centres of the country achieved a success. 
not complete, and it was not won without grave loss in 
material and in men. But it was certainly a success. 
second phase began with the reaction of the Allies, and this 
was a complete success. On April 15th, six days after the 
German invasion, it was possible to announce that British 
forces had landed at several points. Apparently landings 
at other places have since been accomplished—the 
Norwegian coast seems almost to have been designed for 
such secret movements—and the Allied troops, thoroughly 
equipped in every way for the climate and the terrain, have 
entered Norway without any loss. That is an extraordinarily 
fine achievement, and it marks the completeness of the 
Allied command of the sea. 

It is inevitable that one should wonder at the bad timing 
of the German invasion. Why was not this operation 
carried out months ago when Hitler stili possessed a suffi- 
cient number of submarines to make at least some show of 
interfering with the long and perilous passage across the 
North Sea? When we are tempted to criticise our own 
movements for being always too late, it is a relief to note 
that Germany seems to be a little unfortunate in the use of 
her initiative. We are quite rightly proud of the exploits 
of our submarines in the Skagerrak and Kattegat ; but it 
seems hardly possible that our transports would have escaped 
scatheless if the Germans had used the full force of their 
submarine attack against them instead of turning it against 
merchantmen. Every transport sunk, moreover, would not 
only have had an immediate moral effect but would have 
tended to restrict the dimensions of the expeditionary force, 
and would also have secured precious hours of immunity 
from Allied attack. Fortunately, the Germans waited until 
we had sunk the bulk of their submarines, and to this, very 
largely. we owe the fullness of our success in the second 
phase of the campaign and the favourable opening of the 
third. 

At the moment we appear to be in contact with the 
Norwegians in several areas; and this fact must have 
immense, probably a decisive, influence on the campaign. 
Some part at least of the responsibility for the rapidity of 
the collapse of the Poles must be attributed to the convic- 
tion that the Allies who had promised help seemed to have 
forsaken them. If the Norwegians were not to break down, 
every day counted ; and happily we were able to reassure 
them in the best way conceivable. We have been in contact 
with them in the Narvik area for some days, and the 
German force appears to be no longer an organised body. 
It may take some little time yet to round up the scattered 
detachments and to crush the last vestiges of opposition ; 
but the Germans must have written off that sector already. 
Its fate depended upon the command of the sea, which we 
hold more securely than at any time since the outbreak of 
the war. It might have been reinforced from the south, if 
it had been possible to bring more men and material from 
Germany. But as the situation lies at present, it is doomed 
and the end is merely a matter of time. 

About Trondheim the position is not so simple. Neither 
Trondheim nor any of these southern ports can be main- 
tained against the Allied attack, if it ts compelled to stand 
alone. The centre of gravity of the German force lies in 
the Oslo area, and the enemy commander has been making 
violent attempts to join up his scattered remnants. At 
present he is exerting his full pressure somewhere in the 
parallelogram defined by the towns Lillehammer, Aamot, 
Hamar and Elverum. The last two have now been 
abandoned by the Norwegians ; but it is instructive to note 
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join the Norwegians who are holding up the German advan 
The mere fact that the Allies are taking part in 4 
— means a reinforcement out of all proportion to 
ctual number involved. The Norwegians are splende 
aehiies material ; and, now that they are fighting side } 
side with the Allies, they will give of their best, py, 
Germans seem to be held on that front at present, and ths 



















































means that the battle which is gathering about Trondhep J 20W 
will be self-contained. The Allies threaten it from the soy that 
as well as from the north, and although the Germans, maki, §§ Ame 
skilful use of their liberty of action in the fjord, are count it hi 
attacking against the northern thrust, it seems inevitable thy JB gre?! 
they will be compelled to fall back by the Allied advan. Law 
from the south. The German force in this area cannot) mat 
very strong, but it will certainly fight as stubbornly as jt; this 
already fighting skilfully. The two main centres of tension relat 
are these. There is as yet no direct threat to Bergen; an T 
apart from the repeated attacks on the aerodrome, Stavanger this 
is at present outside the zone of operations. Its fate wil HB $23 
depend upon the struggle north of Oslo, and it has beens sam 
thoroughly bombed and battered that it need not caue MR cen 
us any serious distraction at present. of | 
We have done very well so far, much better than may f 
expected and almost as well as most of us hoped. But som Th 
definite needs are now beginning to appear. It was obviow | an 
from the first that the German objective in Norway wast the 
cause a diversion. By securing nearer bases for his air and In 
submarine attack upon Britain he hoped to compel us t the 
disperse our naval and air forces. Since our superiority bo 
on the sea is very great indeed he could hardly hope to affec | 
the disposition of our ships materially, short of some lucky rec 
chance. In the matter of the air, however, he is on mor _ 
debatable ground. It is now obvious that one of the firs Ca 
things we must do is to establish advanced air-bases in of 
Norway. We cannot keep the German bombers controlled Al 
by merely bombing the aerodromes, though the Air Force’ W 
vigour and initiative in this respect have been as welcome ve 
they are important. To keep the bombers in check, stil ap 
more to cope with enemy fighters, we must have fighter re 
of our own within easy reach. They cannot be expected t or 
fly 400 miles, engage the enemy effectively, and then retum m 
to bases in England. in 
The enemy has therefore imposed on us this dispersion B 
We must lay out aerodromes in Norway and base number 
of our fighters on them. That is quite logical ; and it seems p 
simple and not gravely disadvantageous. The Germa a 
calculation is, however, that, fighting on interior lines, be 0 
can the more easily turn his air-force in any selected dires- A 
tion, and since successful attack involves the co-operation p 
of bombing and fighting aeroplanes, he hopes thereby © r 
assure his victory. It is unwise to treat this argument 10 r 
lightly. Fundamentally, it is as sound as any militay e 
manoeuvre can be. If we could be compelled to sucha i 
grave weakening of our available striking-force that ther I 
was a profound disparity between the number of aeroplanes c 
ready on the front selected for attack, the plan might 





achieve success. 

But it is obvious that there are certain weaknesses in tht 
plan. Clearly, Germany counts on Norway as a secondary 
theatre ; and it is not at all certain that it will remain 
secondary. Secondly, it is obvious that there must be some 
proportion between the threat and the Allied reply. At 
present the Germans are losing out of proportion to theif 
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Once more they may have 
And finally, is it certain 
that the Germans dare leave a powerful air-force un- 
challenged on their northern flank? This is the most interest- 
ing factor in the situation. They have sedulously fostered in 
the minds of their people the notion of German invincibility. 

ne slight strains recently, but the 
uation is still firm. Dare Hitler risk the awaken- 
ing that would come if the Allied air force were to 
be allowed to fly over Stettin, the Baltic coast and the 


elative to the Allies. 


thr 
vid the diversion too late. 


There may have been son 


By ERWIN D. 


EFORE very long America’s economic position as a 

neutral is bound to come under severe pressure. It is 
now distinctly recognised in official and some business circles 
that while the Neutrality Law has been admirable in keeping 
American ships out of submarine and mine-laden waters, 
it has served to make the nation’s economic difficulties 
greater. Economic and financial pressure on the Neutrality 
Law, to permit loans to the Allies for purchase of non-war 
materials, is bound to grow stronger as time goes on. Upon 
this economic issue the question of ultimate American 
relationship to the war is likely to be settled. 

Two facts: in the last week of March the gold-flow to 
this country reached the _ record-breaking total of 
$231,000,000 ; exports of American farm products in the 
same month, and all months since the war began, are 25 per 
cent. lower than they were a year ago, with the sole exception 
of cotton. 

American farmers see their markets growing narrower. 
They are not greatly pleased with the big orders munitions 
and aeroplane manufacturers are enjoying, for they see in 
them little more than another contribution to unbalance. 
In short, the American farmer is in the line of fire from 
the Neutrality Law, and the ultimate consequences are 
bound to be severe. 

Our statute, it is being somewhat painfully recalled, 
requires cash on the barrel-head for all sales to belligerents 
—war materials or pork and tobacco alike. British, French, 
Canadian purchasers must dig into their precious supplies 
of American dollars to purchase all these materials. 
Although their dollar-supply is large, it is not endless. 
With a limited supply and an unlimited need, the Allies are 
very carefully parcelling out their money. They have 
apparently decided two things: that any American dollars 
realised from the sale of capital assets—gold, stocks, bonds, 
or physical properties—will be spent only for vital war 
materials; that the only dollars available for other purchases 
in the United States will be those obtained from sale of 
British goods and services here. 

Application of this policy has already cut down British 
purchases of tobacco, fruits, pork products, and many other 
articles which once built up a thriving trade. And it is 
only the beginning. In these first months of the war, the 
Allies have devoted only about 25 per cent. of their dollar 
purchases to war materials. The proportion is bound to 
tise swiftly. Every effort will be made to keep the cash 
requirements under the Neutrality Act for the purchase of 
essentials. The British currency controls are another 
important contribution to the same end. Already com- 
petition from the “free” pound has had some effect in 
depressing American prices. Controlled consumption within 
Great Britain further contributes to the essential objective. 

For the Allies it is a simple choice between products 
they would like to buy and materials they must buy. They 
must choose guns instead of butter, American aeroplanes 
instead of apples. For Americans, the temporary advantages 
of a boom market in war-supplies are more than counter- 
balanced by the unfavourable effect on other products. 

To meet this very real pressure, the thin end of the wedge 
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Kiel canal unmolested. It seems inconceivable. Of course, 
once a blow has been decided upon the Germans will put 
every ounce of strength into it. They are not so much 
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the disciples as the slaves of theory. But they are the 
prisoners of the system they have created, and they must 
stand or fall by the illusion of invincibility they have 
created. He has created the legend of invincibility, and he 
dare not risk an exposure while engaged in critical operations 
in the field. His plan was subtle, but it has not allowed 
sufficient margin for safety. 





CANHAM By Air-Mail 


has already been inserted in unofficial discussions here. The 
present Congress will hardly make any changes in the 
Neutrality Law, but some farm exporters and some officials 
are beginning to talk of loans and credits for non-war 
The alternative, it is being pointed out, is heavy 
and expensive farm subsidies. Any such proposal for loans 
must of course combat great isolationist resistance. But 
this sentiment is strongest in the parts of the country where 
the blow to farm exports hits most severely. Two kinds of 
self-interest are therefore battling with one another. By late 
autumn, after the Presidential elections in November, a 
special session of Congress is possible ; either then or by 
next January, when the next regular session meets, pressure 
for some such change may have become irresistible. 

This is the sort of impact that is wearing down upon our 
neutrality status. Allied mine-laying and diplomatic action 
toward the Scandinavian neutrals* aroused no substantial 
indignation here. The United States is little interested in 
the legalistic rights of neutrals, except in so far as it resists 
interference with its own shipping and mails. If the Allies 
are able successfully to block German shipping down the 
Norwegian coast, the United States, instead of bemoaning 
the plight of neutrals, will probably start cheering at Allied 
enterprise. 

Americans are, of course, deeply gratified that the 
Neutrality Law kept their shipping out of dangero'4, waters. 
Had our ships been plying their normal trade to thé British 
Isles, to Scandinavia, or into the Baltic, the difficulties with 
both belligerents would by now have been enormous. Much 
shipping would probably have gone to the bottom, many 
lives would have been lost, and the British control examina- 
tions would have aroused irritations. The 1915-16 situation 
would have been duplicated in somewhat aggravated measure. 

Since the nation is anxious to make its decision about the 
European War upon the basis of ultimate and fundamental 
facts, and not because our shipping could not get out of the 
way, these effects of the Neutrality Law are hailed with un- 
disguised satisfaction. The economic penalties which are 
causing the pinch are only in part a result of the statute. 
Without its restrictions, the Johnson Act would have for- 
bidden loans to nations still in default on their old war debts, 
and even if that limitation were not operative, the British 
and French supplies of dollars and of credit would probably 
not have been unlimited. Some curtailment of purchase of 
non-war supplies in the United States was inevitable. 

It would be too much to say that the economic pinch of 
neutrality has already begun to affect American thinking to 
any significant degree. It probably will be months before 
the talk of loans reaches an important stage, and events in 
the meantime may rule it out of the question. It cannot be 
repeated too often that American public opinion will be in- 
fluenced not by Allied or German propaganda experts, not 
by deliberate efforts to appeal to it, but by the events of the 
war itself. The best way for the Allies to assure themselves 


materials. 





* This was wrjtten before the German attack on Scandinavia. 
Obviously American sympathies have now been tremendously 
aroused on the Allied side, and the ultimate consequences may be 
the turning-point in our whole relation to the war. 
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of the maximum degree of American co-operation which this 
nation may be progressively ready to offer, will be for them 
simply to get on with the war. 

American opinion, still with the memory of Munich and 
appeasement hard to blot out, is less than enthusiastic about 
the Chamberlain Government, while it is eagerly observant 
of Winston Churchill’s dramatic activities. By the simple 
token that any progressive, Liberal Government tends to be 
popular abroad, an orientation of the British Cabinet in that 
direction would favourably influence the United States. 
Britain need not have worried about offending the United 
States through boldness, even at the expense of neutral 


A WAR-TIME 


AR has a profound effect on religion. It not only 
calls it in question, and divides, as every crisis does, 
alienating some and attracting others, but like a powerful 
searchlight in this general black-out of civilisation, it shows 
us ourselves and our surroundings, and reveals the very 
structure of our beliefs. War and Christianity are often 
supposed to be a contradiction in terms. There are difficult 
problems behind that generalisation which will not be dis- 
cussed here. But it remains true that each elucidates and 
interprets the other to a remarkable degree. Christianity ts 
war, even if war is not necessarily Christianity—but we had 
more than half forgotten it ; and it has taken the events of 
the last few months to stab us awake and turn metaphor 
into fact. 

After all, it was easy to sleep. Civilisation had 
cushioned most of our lives. It had smoothed away rough 
edges, refined our pleasures, anaesthetised our pains and 
lapped us in warm comfort. Outside this lamp-lit, well-fed 
world were the poor; but the poor, we hoped, were 
diminishing every day: ours was the normal world, and in 
the natural course of things they would soon catch us up. 
Into this upholstered world broke the war; and we were 
confronted with a choice, and crossed a frontier. 

But if a choice is the end of one process, it is the beginning 
of another ; and we began to take a look at the consequences. 
The first implication we discovered was that our choice was 
a communal thing, extending through the whole of society, 
and with its roots in a past which we had either depreciated 
or taken very much for granted. This is too naive! Yet 
how easy an assumption, brought up as we were in a society 
soaked in individualism, where we could live our private lives 
and pursue our private satisfactions—till the giant hand of 
war picked us up and set us in camps and barrack-rooms ; 
and we remembered that a common end implied a common 
life—and we hated it, and learnt from it. 

But it did not stop there ; and we bent our backs, and 
went back to school, and learnt to obey. A rigid, uncom- 
fortable, humiliating discipline at times; but it had some 
redeeming features: it distinguished clearly between a 
man and his office ; it swept away superficial differences 
and had a way of breeding humility and mutual 
charity; and like a great fly-wheel it imposed its own 
momentum to carry us forward as one. For the effort 
demanded was sometimes too hard for the individual, some- 
times too petty ; and it would need the whole weight of the 
community to carry us up the long slope to the broken 
ridges and the sheer falls. That was the ultimate goal. 
Meanwhile, we had two subsidiary gains to comfort ourselves 
with. We had the new communal life of mutual tolerance 
and charity—not unsalted with distaste; and we rediscovered 
the old life. stripped of its inessentials and its fuss, and saw 
that it was good. If for the moment it gleamed out of reach, 
it was not so much a land of lost delight as one to be re- 
trodden. 

So much for our discoveries. 
place of history. It is not 
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“rights.” Nor should the British Government wag, 
moments in thinking of how to appeal to American OPpiniy 
Strong policies and the logic of events will take care 4 
that. The economic pinch applied under the Neutrajp 
Law does not increase Allied popularity here, naturally. on 
though it be recognised that the stringency is caused by th 
cash provisions of the law. And Allied commerciaj and 
financial policy is bound to seem increasingly drastic, Yp 
however severe the pinch, economic suction is unlikely » 
bring the United States into the war. That, too, ; 
dependent upon the course of events in Europe, and fy. 
tunately out of reach of propagandists on either side, 


e any 
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exceptional, if in our particular time and place and level ¢ 
society, in a short interval of deluded optimism, we escape; 
the experience of our own predecessors and of almost even 
generation before us. Nor is there necessarily anything 
exalted in this type of patriotism. When it is not engaged 
in self-preservation, it can be exploited as an instrument ¢ 
the most unscrupulous aggression. If this is all the wa 
has taught us, Germany has beaten us hands down. He 
mere peace-time discipline has exceeded any of the effors 
exacted from us by war; and in the sacred name of the 
community she is preparing to roll on victorious over all our 
prostrate bodies. 

No: if nationalism and patriotism merely mean bigger 
and better wars, we have reached an inadequate end to our 
progress ; and we may well feel that our slippered ease was 
at least no madder than this suicidal exertion. But the war 
has not only lit up the civic virtues in its lightning flashes, 
and the heights of patriotism: it has shown beyond these 
another range of peaks, whose foothills we had half unsus- 
pectingly wandered among, and which now outsoar and 
challenge the rest. To drop metaphors, beyond patriotism 
we have rediscovered our religion ; and we have rediscovered 
it not as a refuge from our troubles, but because it has all 
the characteristics of war. It has the same structure ona 
grander scale ; it is not less exacting but more exacting; 
it is not an opiate but a stimulus. The metaphor of the 
Church militant is as old as St. Paul; but the familiarity 
of centuries lies upon it, and we had summed up our post- 
war mood in all the associations of the word “ militarism” 
—until metaphor became fact, and every phase of the 
Church’s warfare came to life in the light of our own 
experience. 

There is the same approaching challenge, the same long 
process of recognition, and the same single act of choice. 
War and Christianity—they are hard choices ; and they have 
been so hidden and implicit in our environment that for 
long we have managed to disbelieve in them, to defer them, 
or to ignore them. There is the same complexity of factors, 
and behind each a long historic tangle of cause and effect ; 
yet for both the final choice, once it is made, is clear-cut and 
simple. We leave behind a world of delicate half-shades 
and compromises. We must make up our minds at last: 
either we are at war or not ; either we are Christians or not. 

By that choice we find ourselves implicated in a society— 
Church or nation—far older and larger than ourselves : and 
in accepting it we realise that we belonged there all the ume, 
and that we had always been nourished by its life and 
enjoyed its privileges even when we thought ourselves most 
free. And what a mixed and often topsy-turvy society! 
If we expected to find the Church or the army a collection 
of saints and heroes, we are soon disillusioned. Both have 
their shirkers, their frauds, their easy-going ways, their irre- 
sponsibilities. Both are most of the time well below the 
level of their great purpose: in other words, both are in- 
tensely human. But that does not discredit them, and each, 
for all its imperfections, is the only place to be. 
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goth are bound by a discipline which runs counter to 
most of our impulses ; and we accept in the Church a life- 
long yoke of beliefs and practices with an obedience some- 
times glad, sometimes blind, and often reluctant. But there 
is no escaping this claim: it is rooted in the very nature of 
Christianity and the Christian Church. Besides, in each 
ase the discipline is merely the instrument of a unity of 
purpose which subordinates all lesser aims to itself, and 
brings with it its own peace and security: a peace which 
aan be safe where no safety is, and can snatch comfort out 
of discomfort, and remain unperturbed, since it holds 
gether in a single vision all the harshness and the loveli- 
om of the world. Not that the vision remains unobscured, 
x its demands within the bounds of reason. Instead they 
force us up and on: another shall gird thee and lead thee 
whither thou wouldest not. 
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As for the daily life of the two communities. both have 
their moments of intense activity, and their months of 
monotony and slow preparation for a distant end. Both are 
dominated by renunciation and sacrifice. Both demand 
everything, including life itself ; but both look for an ultimate 
victory, though it is a victory only to be won at the price of 
unceasing vigilance. We are never clear of the hazards of 
the Christian life until we have left them behind for good. 

War, observed Thucydides, is a harsh schoolmaster. But 
for Thucydides war was merely an instrument of political 
and military and psychological education, which should 
incidentally help to explode the superstition of his con- 
temporaries. For us it can add religion to its curriculum, 
and we can rediscover under its tuition a religion as large 
as life, and yet larger ; more stern, more tender, more 
exacting, and triumphant. 


AND THE SCHOOLS 


By THE REV. PHILIP PRIME, S.J. 


HE heavens portend another storm in the educational 
T world, as soon as the war is over. The Act of 1936 
is one of the few important instalments of education legisla- 
tion which has not split or sunk a Government. It is the 
religious difficulty which makes the schools question so 
contentious, and the Roman Catholics are the most furious, 
though not the most numerous, of the combatants. These 
conflicts would be less frequent and less violent if the Roman 
Catholic attitude, shared by the other denominations in 
varying degrees, were underscood by our fellow-citizens. 
The Catholics—a minority and poor—pay for their own 
schools, and fight all comers on their behalf, not out of 
mere fanaticism or particularism, but because we take our 
stand on a vital sociological principle. I have yet to meet 
the man who has understood what that principle is and has 
been unwilling to admit that it is intelligible, reasonable, 
practical and just. Unfortunately, it is only the wise who 
will stop to hear it; the many pick up some phrase like 
“religious atmosphere” and rush into the fray thinking 
they understand all there is to be said about it. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when education in 
England meant primarily learning to read, to write and to 
count. Its meaning was extended, still more recently, to 
include a smattering of history, geography and literature. 
There mere force of facts has compelled us since the Great 
War to stretch the connotation of the term to include 
elements which have no proper relation to the classroom 
at all—physical culture, cleanliness, sport, even feeding. 
The Board of Education takes cognisance today of a wide 
field of childhood’s interests. A complete notion of educa- 
tion must, however, be wider still. There is no logical 
division in the development of youth ; you cannot draw a 
line through the natural process of growth, and say “ this 
side of the child’s existence is education, properly so calied, 
and the rest is just life in general.” Education is the total 
formation of a personality from infancy to natural in- 
dependence. 

Upon whom, therefore, lies the responsibility of foster- 
ing, rearing, supporting, teaching, training and sending the 
young out into the world? To whom does the infant, the 
child, the youth, look for these necessary helps? He looks 
to the family. The responsibility lies upon the family, that 
is, upon the parents. This is the cardinal and unshakeable 
principle upon which all society is founded. The duty of 
education is inseparable from parenthood. It is the com- 
pletion of the natural function of marriage. It is the very 
purpose of stable family life. Just as to bring up their 
children is the inviolable responsibility of parents, so it is 
their sacred and inviolable right. 


The family circle alone cannot, however, afford all the 
Opportunities which the growing boy or girl requires. The 
school and the influences of teachers and of other children 


have a great part to play. If it belongs to the parents to 
choose the influences which surround the infancy of their 
children, how can it be denied that it is for them also to 
control the school influences, by choosing the type of 
school to which they can with confidence entrust their 
children? For they give their children to the school in 
trust, not in dominion, and in doing so they do not and 
cannot abdicate their own responsibility. The function of 
the school—whether it is a State school or private—is 
therefore derived from the duties of the parents. The school- 
master is in loco parentis. From this again it follows that 
the school shares the grave obligation which lies upon 
Catholic parents to bring up their children conformably to 
the Catholic religion. Nothing could be more disastrous 
to the tender mind of a child than to find a conflict between 
Catholic teaching in the home and a non-Catholic or profane 
atmosphere in the scheol. Merely from a psychological point 
of view, such a contradiction cannot fail to be bewildering 
and harmful to the child. 

The study of any subject in a school curriculum, in so 
far as it has educative value, orientates the mind, and 
imparts a special outlook ; it has a bearing upon life as a 
whole, which the competent teacher will not fail to indicate ; 
it suggests remote unformulated conclusions, the content or 
tendency of which is to an amazing extent determined by 
the outlook of the teacher. The Catholic parent, bound by 
his responsibility to God to protect his children from any- 
thing that might injure their faith or misdirect their moral 
energy, cannot entrust this all but creative power, which is 
indeed almost a sharing of his very fatherhood, to any who 
do not share his principles and creed. In teaching subjects 
which are not closely allied to religion, the teacher must 
constantly guard his pupil against drawing erroneous con- 
clusions, or receiving erroneous impressions which may 
appear as obstacles to faith, or which may weaken the 
principles of conduct. This religious preoccupation cannot 
hinder, but can only further, the advance of sound learning, 
since revealed truth cannot be at variance with reason or 
fact. 

On the other hand, to possess a standard of criticism 
is a great stimulus to thought. A Catholic history-master, 
for example, will find himself compelled on occasion to 
criticise and correct current interpretations of his subject ; 
but he will criticise historically. He corrects what is un- 
historical in the name of true history. He does not blink 
unpleasant facts, but he looks to the facts themselves to 
yield up their true significance, which he knows cannot 
do hurt to faith. This criticism is not unscientific ; it is 
not bowdlerising ; and any conscientious educator knows 
how necessary it is in these days to steady the pupil-mind 
amid the stupefying whirlwind of vehement but uncertain 
and even foolish opinions which is sweeping the world and 
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invading even the schools. The Catholic parent knows 
that this care will be taken of his children in a Catholic 
school, and only in a Catholic school. It is upon his 
conscience before God to ensure this protection for the 
immortal souls which God has committed to his keeping. 
Parents have, then, a duty and an absolute right to send their 
children to Catholic schools and no other ; for there alone 
can Catholic doctrine be taught and other learning in accord- 
ance with that doctrine. 

Consequently, we cannot admit the justice of any educa- 
tional system in which public money is applied on the 
principle that “he who pays the piper calls the tune.” If 
parents cannot afford to pay for a schooling, it is right that 
the State should help them to fulfil their obligations, in the 
interests of the children. But it may not supersede the 
parents, whose rights, as natural and principal educators of 
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their children, are absolute ; still less may it hinder then 
from fulfilling their most sacred obligation of Shielding th. 
faith of their children. It may not snatch those childre, 
away to force them into non-Catholic schools ; nor my 
public money (to which Catholics contribute equally wig 
others) be spent on the provision and maintenance g 
gratuitous education which Catholics cannot use, unless 
is also spent on the provision and maintenance of a sufficiey, 
number of Catholic schools. Otherwise Catholics Pay for 
their education twice over, as they now actually do; ay 
since the vast majority of Catholics are poor, such injustic 
puts them to intolerable sacrifices. We claim, in the nam 
of justice and of freedom of conscience, Catholic teaches 
in Catholic schools for our children, and we make a similar 
claim on behalf of the parents of any religious denomin. 
tion which values the souls of its children. 


PROVINCIAL 


By EVELYN SIMPSON 


HENEVER I see references to the state of “ public 

opinion” in England, and when I read the results 
of the investigations of the Mass Observers, I wonder how 
many of those who talk so glibly or so earnestly have been 
down in the south-west corner of the country and listened 
and talked to the ordinary people in the towns and villages. 
Not many, I think. 

I am not suggesting that we are different down here from 
people anywhere else, because I don’t know ; but I do know 
that there is a whole lot of interesting and rather surprising 
information to be collected simply by keeping one’s ears 
open and making a few journeys in the branch-line trains on 
market-days. This first struck me in the 1938 crisis, when, 
on the very night that Mr. Chamberlain decided te go to 
Munich, and when it was almost impossible to get near the 
booking-offices of the London termini, I came across a 
farmer in the 6.30 from Paddington that was disgorging 
floods of “refugees” at every station after Weston-super- 
Mare. He wanted to know why the train was so full. I 
told him. He looked at me in uninterested wonder, and 
began to tell me about Taunton Fair. 

The other day, two women got into my carriage between 
Yeovil and Exeter, and the following dialogue took place ; 
incredible as it may seem, it is authentic. 

A.: Well, what’s the news? 

B.: Well, when did you hear the last? I suppose you’ve 
read the paper this morning? 

A.: Well, no, I can’t say I have. Let me see, now. When 
did I last see a paper? “Bout six weeks ago, I should think. 
You see, we live a long way from the town, and the post- 
man’s left on his round before the papers come, and, well, 
‘tis no use having the paper the next day, is it? So it’s 
about six weeks since I had a look at a paper. 

B.: Oh. . . . I suppose you must depend a lot on the wire- 
less. s 

A.: Well, we have got a wireless, but, when this war 
began, my husband said to me, “ You know, this is a lonely 
place, and there’s no one much to talk to, except the men 
on the farm and the postman, and if you keep turning on the 
wireless, you'll only worry yourself silly about the cla war, 
so better not turn it on at all”. Very sensible, too, don’t you 
think? Mind you, I was very tempted to turn the knob once 
or twice last week, just to see how things were getting on, 
but I thought to myself “ Better not,” I thought, “ better 
not.” Don’t you agree with me? 


In contrast to this, there was the fur-coated lady who was 
going to visit a daughter in Bridgewater with a broken ankle, 
and who put “ it all ” down to the Jews and to Lord Halifax 
being “too Christian.” She told the carriage to read 
Douglas Reed’s books, and to be assured that she knew what 
she was talking about, for she’d travelled a great deal (not 
like Mr Chamberlain, who ought to be impeached for not 


having gone abroad enough). Moreover, had she not been 
to have her eyes “ done” by a most celebrated specialist in 
Wimpole Stree’, who happened to be a Jew? And had be 
not said to her “ Mrs. So-and-So, you don’t know what you'r 
letting yourself in for when you admit all these Jews into 
your country. Do you think I don’t know my own people?” 
And then he went on to tell her of plots against England 
being engineered by the refugees, and a lot of other things 
he’d made her promise not to repeat. And when she said 
to him “Why don’t you tell the Government?” he said, 
“ What do you think would happen to me if I did? I should 
be poisoned, or shot, or put out of the way somehow. Dr. 
Weizmann would soon see to that.” 

Her solution of the problem was to collect all the Jews 
and put them in some desert place (not Palestine, that would 
never satisfy them) and let them raise loans. No amount 
of typographical variety can convey the tones of her 
voice as she harangued a positively hypnotised company. 
I was torn between aesthetic appreciation of her eloquence 
and a conviction that I must stop it somehow, but just as! 
nerved myself to say that my father was a Rabbi and that 
my husband had just escaped from a concentration camp 
with his back a mass of scars (neither of which statement 
was true), the train drew up at Bridgwater platform, and 
she alighted, her last words, uttered when her foot was on 
the very step, being “ Now, don’t forget, Disgrace Abounding 
and Insanity Fair.” 

Then there was the young Communist, who waved the 
Daily Worker at me and told me that it was the only paper 
that spoke the truth, and that Russia was not fighting the 
Finns, because the Finnish Government had asked for help 
against the Fascists. When I mildly asked who had elected 
the Government, he said the Soviet Union ; and when | 
asked why they’d done that, he said because Chamberlain and 
Daladier had told the Finns to provoke the Soviet Union; 
and when I asked how did he know, he said because the 
Sovict Union said so; and when I asked what were the 
proofs, he said proudly he didn’t need proofs of what the 
Soviet Union said. When I pointed out that Molotov had 
been a trifle inaccurate about facts on one or two occasions, he 
said, well, he had to say something, and, anyway, he hadn't 
been as inaccurate as Daladier and Chamberlain, and what 
was good enough for the Soviet Union was good enough for 
him. I asked him if he had ever been to the Soviet Union, 
and he said no, he couldn’t afford to. I asked if he’d met 
any Russians ; he said no, they weren’t allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union—he didn’t know why. 

A few days after this, I met a commercial traveller who 
had been listening to Lord Haw-Haw, and who said, “ You 
know, there’s a lot in what he says. We are the aggressors, 
say what you like.” This I took to be an extension of my 
charwoman’s opinion (she comes in on a bicycle from the 
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that, when Warsaw fell, the war was over, and 


country) 

England and France would make peace, and we should be 
able to settle down again, since there was no longer anything 
ip fight about. This was the point of view, too, expressed 


gthout rancour by a young R.A.F, man from a little village 
sear Plymouth “ After all,” he said, “ we don’t know what 
yere fighting for, and there’s no one who can tell us, is 
here?” I thought of all the wireless talks, and the papers, 
Yellow, Blue and White, and the W.E.A. classes, and the 
greet-corner meetings, and the Left and Right Book Clubs, 
id 1 wondered what had slipped up so that this amiable 
youth, who was thoroughly enjoying his engines and his 
“mates,” and who quite accepted the fact that there 
“ought ” to be a war with him in it, was quite in the dark 
3s to what it was all about. 

When I mentioned—as being the most concrete things I 
could hit upon—the concentration camps and the suicides in 
Nazi countries, and the treatment of Jewish children in 
Berlin and Vienna, he said, “ Yes, there’s that, I suppose, 
but we've only got ‘ their’ word for it. We don’t know that 
i's all true.” When I produced from my own circle of 
aquaintances an example of each kind of brutality, he was 
convinced, and said, “Yes, of course that sort of thing 
couldn’t go on. We have to stop it.” Which made me 
think that there was quite a lot of work for the B.B.C. and 
its programmes for the Forces, and we might have a little 
jess cinema organ and cabaret, and a little more simple 
explanation of “ what it was all about,” made to seem real 
and vivid, and not quite so Olympian and casual as most of 
the references in the News Bulletins are. Nearly everyone 
listens to these ; my soldier had indeed heard the other night 
that the Jews in Germany were not to have any more milk, 
but he hadn’t bothered to put that statement into terms of 
human beings, and babies and old people dying of starvation. 
He was horrified when I had performed the very simple 
operation for him. 

But perhaps the most characteristic remark was made by 
the wife of the caretaker in the flats where I live. When the 
boiler had burst, all the cold taps frozen, all the lavatory 
chains refused to pull, and I remarked desperately, “ We only 
want an air-raid now, and it looks as if they’re going to begin 
soon,” she laughed heartily, and said, “ My, we shall have 
ajob then, shan’t we? ” And her husband is a full-time 
decontamination squadder! 


OPEN TESTIMONIALS 


By J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


EW people can have to write more open testimonials 

during the course of a year than heads of colleges and 
schools. Nearly every member of their staffs will ask for one 
at some time or other, and their scholars on leaving do so 
almost without exception. 

In perhaps as much as go per cent. of these cases no real 
difficulty presents itself when the framing of an open testi- 
monial has to be undertaken: it is in dealing with the other 
ten per cent. when some suppressio veri is practically obliga- 
tory if the testimonal is to have any value for the purpose 
for which it was requested, that the problem arises “ should 
the Doctor tell?” Those who consider that to this question 
the answer should be “ certainly not,” would urge that an 
open testimonial is neither a critique like the review of a 
book, nor a report such as might be sent to a parent, and 
that no one wit’ any experience in this matter would ever 
dream of regarding it as such. 

Anything disparaging, they would hold, is therefore out of 
place in an open testimonial, unless introduced artistically 
with a view to make what has been written culogistically 
appear to have been set down with rigid impartiality. It is 
also contended that practically all prospective employers, or 
others who will receive printed or typewritten copies of such 
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testimonials, are so perfectly acquainted with the technique 
of their composition that actually no harm can result from 
them not.setting forth the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. For instance, if in an open testimonial given to a 
member of his staff a headmaster makes no reference to the 
discipline the teacher has been able to maintain in his classes, 
the headmaster, who in nearly every case will be the recipient 
of such a testimonial, will at once notice the omission and 
the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from it. Thus in 
practice there is, it is contended, no real deception, especially 
when it is remembered that it is always possible to com- 
municate privately with the original composer on any 
point where further enlightenment is deemed to be 
necessary. 

Many, however, will take the view, whether or no they 
have in practice always acted up to it, that in no case can the 
deliberate suppression of some vital fact of an important 
though unpleasant nature be justified. The plea that this 
is being done on humanitarian grounds to give some black 
sheep a possible chance of rehabilitation, or that charity 
ought in this way to cover a multitude of sins, is valueless 
in such a case for the plain and sufficient reason that no one 
has a right to be charitable at the expense of a third party. 
Hence it is not justifiable to write glowingly of a man’s 
scholarship and of his ability to impart it to others, while 
concealing the fact that he appeared to find most of his 
problems soluble in alcohol. Neither is it fair to expatiate 
on the powers of organisation and discipline possessed by 
another individual who is known to have the drawback of 
being absolutely untrustworthy where money is concerned. 
Again, in the case of a pupil distinguished in work or games, or 
maybe in both, can it be honourable to suppress the fact that, 
but a short time before requesting a testimonial, he had been 
guilty of some gross moral delinquency for which he had 
only very narrowly escaped expulsion? 

Opinions, therefore, differ: but the net result of a good 
deal of present practice has been to make open testimonials 
of very little value indeed. This means, incidentally, the 
infliction of a very real hardship on those who have merited 
every word of commendation written about them without 
reservation since there was no skeleton in their cupboard 
about which a discreet reticence had to be observed by one 
who was as well aware of it as the unhappy owner himself. 

This question of misleading open testimonials—there can 
be no possible excuse set up for a private and confidential 
one of this description—is no doubt one which gives rise 
to a certain amount of criticism and heartburning in every 
walk of life. The writer has chosen to confine himself to 
a field in which he had over a quarter of a century’s 
experience as a headmaster. The conclusion which this has 
forced upon him is that, in cases where some material fact 
of a very derogatory nature is known to exist, the open testi- 
monial should be no more than a simple factual record 
containing neither praise nor censure. Shop window dressing 
by a tradesman who knows well that the goods within his 
establishment do not come up to the standard of those in the 
window, and in certain respects are definitely far below 
it, is rightly held to betoken a low standard of com- 
mercial morality. Hence, even if no question of private 
profit be involved, and even if custom has sanctioned what 
may be euphemistically described as broadmindedness in 
the composition of open testimonials, those who should be 
amongst the foremost in setting an example in matters of 
honesty can hardly be content to conform to any standard 
which is not of the highest in this respect. 
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JAPAN’S APPREHENSIONS 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


HE immediate impression that the visitor to Japan 

receives today, as in the past, is of courtesy and kindli- 
ness. And as long as he continues within the realm of 
purely personal relationships and affairs that impression 
remains. But once he passes beyond it he finds himself in 
a wholly different world. Cordiality and consideration 
immediately give place to silence and secretiveness. Ques- 
tions about political or national affairs are met with evasive- 
ness or frigidity. The visitor is made to feel that his 
inquisitiveness is unwelcome. 

The truth is that the Japanese are the tragic victims of 
their own education. They have deliberately evoked an 
almost messianic belief in their national destiny, and this, in 
its turn, has not only given a semi-religious quality to their 
patriotism, but has made them singularly open to propa- 
ganda. No one can hope to understand Japan today who 
does not allow for the power of this passionate reverence for 
the State, particularly as it is personalised in the Emperor. 
But it also predisposes the Japanese to uncritical credence 
of all official teaching. 

The Japanese know almost nothing of the truth about the 
war in China. It is still being represented as a struggle 
forced upon them to keep out Communism, and to hold in 
check a provocative neighbour. They see little or nothing 
of wounded men from the front. They see only the pro- 
cessions. with banners and bands, when recruits are called to 
the colours. After two and a half years the war is still 
represented as an unbroken series of victories. So much so 
that a sceptically-inclined Japanese was reported recently 
as saying, “ If our armies are so consistently successful, they 
ought to be on the borders of Tibet by now.” There is no 
outward evidence of any lessened enthusiasm for the war, 
but there is an increasing sense of bafflement at its con- 
tinuance and costliness. 

The frequent changes of Government and the excitement 
over the ‘Asama Maru’ incident reveal the fact that the 
deepest emotion of the Japanese is not courage or ambition 
or hatred, but fear. As a nation they are afraid. That is 
why they are so touchy. That is why they have apotheosised 
the State. It is something more than insularity, it is the 
paralysing effect of a deep-seated fear that makes them so 
crude in their dealings with China. They still believe that 
they are winning the Chinese to a “ truer understanding of 
Yapan’s altruistic purpose.” They are blind to the fact that 
the most devastating rebuttal of their whole case is the fact 
that though they see themselves as the emancipators of the 
Oriental peoples, there is not one of these peoples, from 
Siberia to Ceylon, however much they may chafe under 
Western rule, that does not contemplate with infinitely 
greater dread the possibility of Japanese domination. 

Japan is beginning to feel the economic pressure of the 
The point has now been reached where she admits that 
Prices are rising and articles of 
daily need are difficult to obtain. Coal is hard to secure. 
Gas is severely rationed, even for foreigners. Private car- 
owners can only obtain enough petrol to drive an average of 
two miles per day. People are walking to business or 
travelling by train under conditions of extreme crowding 
and discomfort. Butter is more than twice the usual price. 
Books and newspapers are up by 50 per cent. Paper and 
string are running short. Matches are hard to come by. 
All-wool garments are unobtainable and imported foods 
cannot be bought for love or money. The pinch is being 
felt within the home. 

It must not be supposed that this will immediately affect 
the military position. That stage has not been reached yet. 
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war. 
she is feeling the pinch. 


At present it is a situation of bewilderment and tragic incom- 
prehension on the part of the masses, and of deepening 
apprehension on the part of the national leaders. 
it will lead Japan to be more accommodating 
is sull a question. 


Whether 
in her dealings 


with other nations 
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NEUTRALS’ VIEWS 


The Invasion of Norway 


“The German invasion of Norway, with its minus 
preparations, its orders distributed by traitors to Paralyy 
the defence services and its soldiers disguised as commercyj 
travellers disembarking at ports to begin fighting, al] indicat, 
a new method and a special mentality. Chis mentaln 
separates Germany from the rest of the world. Fo; the 
Swiss, the Germany of today is simply incomprehensible” 
Gazette de Lausanne. 

“Each day that makes more painful the @ 
situation of Norway—-the victim of an unjustified and Violem: 
aggression. Without a declaration of war and using milit 
forces disguised as tourists, Germany lays waste with blog 
and fire an independent nation with the object of Utilising 





passes 





her ports. In Narvik a fight is taking place between ty 
invaders and the national defenders with th help of th 
British Army. From no viewpoint does this aggressioy 
constitute a feat. Norway is a country with a smal] popu: 


: 4 . : - t 
lation and weak defences and a peaceful people who neve 
thought that they might fall victims to a régime of violenc, 
—El Mercurio (Chile). 





The Attitude of Italy 
“Italy failed to scare the Allies, and if they do not get in 
a more difficult position than they are in at the 





moment, then their attitude towards the Duce will get mor 
powerful and the end might well be that Italy will not even 
get what she might have got by other methods.”—Urrechis¢ 
anager (Holland). 

“In Italy the studied effort to stage anti-British demon- 
strations has flopped. The organised cheering-sections watch 
the professional cheer-leaders, who watch Mussolini, wh 
watches the scoreboard in Scandinavia. By the time the 
cheering takes place it is as flat and as unseasoned as hali- 
cooked cold spaghetti.”—Los Angeles News (U.S.A). 

“Egypt’s attitude is most clear—she is a small inde. 
pendent State in alliance with Britain, but this does not 
prevent her from being friendly with other States. It isa 
defensive unoffensive alliance. Egypt needed it because 
she lacks national defence, and Britain is her natural Ally 
because of the similarity of interests. If there had been 
no treaty the position would have been the same. Egypt’ 
alliance with Britain should not annoy Italy because Britain 
is no enemy of Italy’s, nor desires to be one. If anything 
evil happens between Britain and Italy it will not be by 
Britain’s action or by her desire.”"—Al Balagh (Egypi). 
The Strategic Situation 

“It is the consensus of opinion that the rapid accelera 
in American production of fighting ’planes forced Hitler t 
abandon his plans for a long war of attrition, which he 
believed he could eventually win, and risk all on such 4 
daring exploit as the invasion of Norway. There can b 
no doubt that by opening up a new arena of conflict Hitler 
gave to the British and French navies and armies the best 
opportunity they have yet had to strike against Germany. — 
Atlanta Constitution (U.S.A.) 

“There is one blockade which has completely failed, 
namely, the German blockade of Britain. Despite strenuous 
efforts with various arms, British tonnage 
insignificant that the threat has completely disappearec 








destroved 1s § 
; 


The relative inaction of German submarines during U 
Norwegian crisis proves that their flotillas have suffered 
heavy losses which have not been made good.”—XXmé 
Siecle (Belgium). 


Neutrals in Europe 


“With British troops in Norway to help that count 
resist the Nazi invaders, and with Finland’s heroic Ragen: 


fresh in their minds, Europe’s remaining neutrals are taking 
heart. Without exception, they have stiffened thew 
economic and political resistance to Nazi encroachment, ane 
warned the aggressors that they are prepared meet 
invasion with all their guns and resources. Thus it mus 


be clear to Hitler as he counts the cost of his Norv 
venture that the days of easy victory are over 
Antonio Express (U.S.A.). 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


By 


LTHOUGH I enjoy detective novels, I am bored by 
AA spy-stories. I find it hard to account for this difference 
in appreciation. It may be that the spies whom I] have met 
been dull and furtive people, with wet lips and shifting, 
It may be that a long experience of the 
foreign Service has led me to regard as ignorant those 
«mances which attribute to the grisailie of diplomacy 
splours and adventures which that admirable, but somewhat 
bourgeois, profession does not in fact possess. Or it may 
te that, having but few criminal instincts, I am funda- 
mentally upon the side of law and order, and that I prefer 
the triumphs of the detective to the split sympathies which 
most spy-stories arouse. I realise that my attitude towards 
gy-stories, whether in fiction or in real life, is one of 
satromising scepticism. I am conscious, and ashamed, of 
the fact that when I am told a spy-story my lips shape 
themselves into a professional sneer. I am aware that 
throughout the Fifth Column chatter of the last two weeks 
[ have indulged, not only in a suspension of belief, but in a 
definitely contemptuous mood of incredulity. Am I justi- 
fed in regarding the danger as exaggerated? 


have 


meedy eye 





* 7 * * 

There are certain facts which I must admit. There is 

in the first place the fact that the Germans have since 1933 

and before devoted a large proportion of their immense 
organising-power and their limited income to the perfection- 

ing of an internal and external spy-system. There is the 
fact chat Herr Hitler himself has all the cunning of the 

Central European peasant and that he delights in the 
ingenuity of ruse. There is the fact that one of the main 
elements in his “ broadened strategy” is the device of the 
Trojan horse, and that his aim is to destroy the health of 
his intended victim before he seeks to touch his throat. 
There is the fact that the German Secret Service is one 
hundred per cent. more efficient than it was in 1914, and 
that great sums have been spent during the last nine years 
in creating a spy and propaganda network in every country. 
And finally, there is the astonishing fact that, even with a 
people as incorruptible and as sturdy as the Norwegians, 
his methods have met with inconceivable success. I admit 
these facts ; and I remain sceptical. 

+ * * * 

We have been told stories of how the Germans are imme- 
diately informed even of the smallest incident in Allied 
countries. There is the story (told alternatively about Pre- 
sident Lebrun and King George VI) of how the band in 
the German front-line struck up a national anthem the 
moment he arrived. There is the story of how, in some 
Midland city, a 2as-main exploded in a thoroughfare and 
how the Hamburg wireless within four hours relayed that 
most incidental piece of information. I have never been 
able to check up upon these stories. It is obvious that the 
Germans delight in dislocating confidence, in spreading 
anxiety, in diminishing Council prestige by referring to 
comic municipal matters upon the wireless. Yet I have not 
as yet been given proof that such information was conveyed 
to Our enemies at a speed more rapid than would be required 
for the local Cardiff or Northampton newspaper to reach 
Rotterdam by ordinary methods. It is most disturbing, of 
course, to be asked by Lord Haw-Haw whether the muni- 
cipal clock still stands at 3.45, yet it is not astounding that 
he should ask this question if the information upon which 
it is based has been telephoned to him that afternoon from 
Rotterdam. There is no need in such incidental matters to 
Suspect a secret wireless in every German pocket. 

* * * * 

I confess that I was somewhat disconcerted the other day 

by two stories told me by a prominent French journalist. 





He assured me that on a Monday he had lunched alone 
with the family of a well-known Jewish financier and that 
on the following day the German wireless from Stuttgart 
announced this event with glee. He told me also chat the 
passages which had been cut out of his leading article by 
the French censorship on Monday were read aloud by 
Monsicur Ferdonnet (the French Haw-Haw) on Tuesday 
afternoon. All this, of course, is tricky and mysterious. 
Yet the very fact that the Germans wish to spread con- 
sternation and alarm by these gossip paragraphs leads me 
to be neither disconcerted nor alarmed. And why, if they 
have reaily invented a transmitting-set which can be carried 
in a muff or tobacco-pouch, should the wireless 
recently discovered in a Dutch farmhouse been so 
elaborate and so large? 
* * * a 


secret 
have 


I fear that if all these stories are believed too readily we 
shall slide into that state of suspiciousness and gullibility 
which is the exact mood which the Germans wish to create. 
The mere fact that Herr Hitler confessed to Dr. Rauschning 
his predilection for parachute landings and little suicide- 
squads disguised in foreign uniforms need not tempt us to 
scrutinise the Changing of the Guard with undue suspicion 
or to jump to the conclusion that the Canadian accent (one 
of the loveliest intonations in our language) is really Hoch- 
schule English. Even in Norway the parachutists have not 
been hitherto successful. I do not myself believe that a 
German platoon, disguised as Grenadier Guards, will one 
evening take over the protection of the Bank of England. 
* * * * 

Our counter-espionage service in the last war was ad- 
mittedly efficient. The methods then adopted, and some 
even of the officials who applied these methods, still remain. 
They are trained experts in protecting us against the activities 
of spics and sabotage, and they know from long experience 
what sort of people are likely to be employed as enemy 
agents, and what sort of people are not. It is most im- 
probable, for instance, that the Germans would employ in 
key positions people of German origin who have taken 
refuge in this country. I should regard it as unlikely that 
they would be so clumsy as to use those British subjects 
who in the past have been known either for their pro- 
German sympathies or for their devoted allegiance to Russia. 
Espionage is not conducted in that sort of way, since such 
individuals are already under suspicion, their correspondence 
and their visitors are subject to supervision, and their even- 
tual loyalty to the National Socialist system is much in 
doubt. In almost every case during the last war the agents 
and middlemen used by Germany in this country were either 
neutral citizens or else British traitors enjoying (whether in 
Wimbledon or in Bradford) the local reputation of fanatical 
anti-Germans. 

+ * * * 

It is evident that after the Norwegian episode, in the light 
of the revelations which may come to us from Yugoslavia, 
extreme vigilance must and will be exercised. I hope, how- 
ever, that no popular outcry, no Press campaign, no agitation 
on the part of patriotic politicians, will induce us to treat 
with stupid cruelty the unhappy refugees in our midst. 
There are thousands of men and women in Great Britain 
today who have lost, not merely their homes and their 
possessions, but their faith in human nature. Gradually, in 
the last few years, they have begun to recover their con- 
fidence in others and their self-respect. Many of them are 
fired with a hatred of the National Socialist system more 
burning and deeper than any we possess ourselves. This 
war will bring to the world much necessary suffering ; I 
hope that we (a race of gentle men and women) will not be 
stampeded into imposing suffering which is not necessary. 
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THE CINEMA 


the Wind.’’ At the Empire, the Ritz, and the 
**For Freedom.’’ At the Gaumont 


**Gone With 
Palace. 
Way back in the early days of this century a certain business 
man remarked that there would never be any money in a film 
lasting for more than ten minutes. After seeing Gone With 
the Wind, one can appreciate his point of view. For this film 
has no justification whatever for lasting the three hours and 
forty minutes which are only too modestly claimed for it. Like 
most screen subjects, all it has to say could be compassed in a 
neat ninety minutes ; forty-five for the American civil war 
and forty-five for the personalia Gone With the Wind is a 
particularly good illustration of Hollywood’s periodic (and 
almost always fatal) phases of megalomania. That it is based 
on a well-known novel is beside the point; most films are 
based on novels, but they must be judged as films none the 
less. Moreover, the big-scale, or spectacular, type of film— 
particularly if it exceeds the normal length—must necessarily 
be made by a genius. D. W. Griffiths, for instance, made 
Birth of a Nation, Isn’t Life Wonderful, and Way Down East ; 
and the makers of Gone With the Wind are not worthy to 
unlatch his cutting-room door. Where the epic sweep of a 
nation at war with itself was required they have relapsed into 
petty personalia. Where a savage story of sex-tangles has to 
be told, they spin it out over two hours in a haze of ill-digested 
gobbets of pseudo-Ibsen and pseudo-O’Neill. And as for the 
clash of class and race, both of which rise unbidden to the 
mind as the film drools on, these are conveniently sugared over 
with some perfunctory dialogue. All this is all the more re- 
grettable in that every technical resource of the modern studio 
has been lavished on the production, and the director, Victor 
Fleming, is a person of proved skill. From time to time, 
indeed, certain sequences turn up which would in a normal 
film be highly effective, but which, because they are blanketed 
and smothered by a vast total footage, fail to impress as they 
should. At times one feels that the removal of, say, every 
other shot from the film would be something of a step towards 

coherency and interest. 
What is to be set against this catalogue of defects? In the 
first place, three first-class acting performances, well-sustained, 


not over-exaggerated, and emotionally satisfying, by Hatty 
McDaniell, Olivia de Havilland, and Ona Munson. ‘Next, 


one or two scenes of terrific spectacle—notably the dreadful 
panorama of the wounded and dying in the hot sun at Atlanta 
railroad station. Next the shooting (by Scarlett O'Hara) of a 
marauding Yankee soldier, over whose face the plummy 
Technicolor blood terrifyingly bubbles before he falls. Or, 
again, Scarlett’s magnificent tumble down the rich red stair- 
case; or her green velvet costume; or an occasional gleam 
from her cat’s-eyes. And colour effects—dramatic, elegant, 
and frequently just hideous—colour effects which at times re- 
mind of a poorish Silly Symphony. These and other 
memories one glimpses in retrospect through the tinted fog 
of this repetitive and shamelessly shapeless film. 

It must in all fairness be now conceded thatsGone With the 
Wind will probably surge to success on the strength of its 
“ best-seller” story, on the strength of its stars, Vivien Leigh, 
Clark Gable, and Leslie Howard (who perform the required 
gestures competently), and even—such are our present dis- 
contents—on the strength of its length. But none of that will 
ever make it a good film, amy more than the Bearded Lady 
in a circus sideshow can ever be quite the same attraction as 
the pure and satisfactory sawdust circle of the Big Tent itself. 

For Freedom, on the other hand, is a very different scuttle 
of fish. It is a feature film ingeniously built up as a vehicle 
for presenting reconstructions of the Battle of the River Plate 
and the ‘ Altmark’ incident. As far as these reconstructions 
go, it may be said that they contain all the necessary in- 
gredients to express for us our patrotic pride, but that a great 
opportunity has been missed in not using the animated models 
of the sea battle as a means of giving a really clear picture of 
the strategy involved. As it is, we get the thrills but miss the 
explanations. For the rest, we are treated to the sight of Will 
Fyffe as a newsreel chief, and to several well-cut collections 
of newsreel material, which give a vivid if depressing picture 
of the years which led up to the present war. For Freedom 
is, if nothing else, a timely production, and it avoids the 
errors of taste which so often mar prestige films in time of war. 
Basi. WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Cream or Butter 

Wise people in the town ordain in their wisdom that country 
products, such as butter, shall not be sold ab 
price. They do not perhaps know all the minor: CONSequence, 
of such a decree. Small West country producers have 
switched from butter-churning to the making of Devon - 
Cornish cream which they sell at a price that brings then 
a very comfortable profit; and a rationed public buys with 
avidity. This delectable product has brought prosperity . 
many a West country farmer or small-holder in Peace-time 
and I doubt whether any farming has been more continuoys 
prosperous than among the small farmers of Cornwall, To 
them the ploughing up of grassland is not a Popular 
revolution. 


Ve a Certain 


The Primrose Path 

What a wealthy place the West country would be if } 
could capitalise its primroses—which heaven forbid. It seems 
to me that they have never been so full of flower and s 
big in flower. The flower is, as a rule, more or less “fag 
of its smell,” but there are banks that fairly reek of the delicap 
scent. The sides of some of the lanes are a mosaic of prim. 
rose and celandine. Often the delicate scent of the primrog 
conflicts with the cocoa-nut scent of the gorse on the crow 
of the bank. Here and there is a patch as blue as a blue 
bell wood with flowers of the so-called ground ivy, and jg 
others the dog violets, instead of lurking, fairly flaunt their 
colours, as if to protest against the theory that yellow is the 
master colour of spring. An example of the slight influence 
of severe winter on spring events is that rabbits, of several 
weeks’ growth, abound. Beautiful though the spring is in the 
English Riviera of the South West, it has not wholly cloaked 
the ravages of the bitter winter. That characteristic and hardy 
shrub, the veronica, has been killed wholesale, and the not 
less characteristic tamarisk, though it has survived, has suffered 
severely. Rock plants, usually regarded as quite hardy, such 
as varieties of senecio, altogether perished. 


A Promising Discovery 

A scientific discovery, continuously pursued since 1914, is 
at last within sight. It consists in the conversion of material 
now dropped into the sea, or burned or piled in unlovely 
dumps in else lovely country places, into an effective fertiliser 
for the land. If war can do any good, it is in the direction of 
discovering value in what was waste before. This discovery 
should add much to the national wealth if it fulfils expecta- 
tion. How much fertility exists in dumped refuse is plain t 
the eyes on some of the most barren dumps. On one of them 
I have found tomatoes, in quantity enough to attract a large 
number of pheasants (which adore this food), apple-trees, sun- 
flowers, hollyhocks, virginia creeper, marigold, alongside the 
noxious weeds, such as nettles, biennial thistles, teazel and 
elder which seem to have a special affinity with urban refuse. 
As to the denizens of such places, pheasant, partridge, gull 
and plover are as much at home as rats and rabbits and foxes. 


Individual Tastes 
A nice point in the psychology of animals has been brought 
out in the campaign for the reduction of the tale of rats 
and mice by the multiplication of cats. If a cat takes to 
ratting and mousing it rarely attacks birds. Some cats, on 
the other hand, are bird-nesters and some even fish-poachers 
Their habits in such respects are individual. There are cats 
and cats. Now exactly the same is true of many other 
animals: ratting and rabbiting foxes do not attack hen-roosts, 
of which the great enemy is any fox that has been wounded 
in any way and therefore seeks an inactive quarry. I have 
known two bird-nesting dogs. I believe the divergent views 
on the feeding habits of, say, little owls and grey squirrels 
are explained by the individuality of the animals. They are 
not all drawn to type. The moorhen, for example, is a 
inoffensive bird ; but there is one preserve, at any rate, where 
some of the iribe have adopted the habit of pecking-holes m 
ducks’ eggs! An occasional rook may be a persistent ¢gg- 
stealer, and an occasional tit a destroyer of bees; but we must 
not on that account destroy the species. 
W. Beaco THOomAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


(I 
re 


ISOLATIONIST AMERICA 


ga—Mr. J. R idinsky’s letter reveals such a radical misunder- 

cunding of the present struggle in Europe that it cannot 

te allowed to pass without challenge. 

The Allies are not engaged in a war to impose a democratic 
form of government on the German nation. Russia is opposed 
to the democratic ideal, but France and Great Britain are not 
a war with her. We are fighting to preserve our own exist- 
ence and the continuance of the Commonwealth of Nations 
which we call the British Empire), both of which we believe 
gre worth saving. 

There are also, however, subsidiary issues at stake which 
would probably eventually have involved us in a European 
war. (1) We believe that international government is impossi- 
ble unless nations respect solemn treaties voluntarily entered 
inte with other nations, as with Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Austria, Denmark and France: but Germany has repudiated 
all of these. (2) We believe that small nations like Austria, 
Norway, Holland and Belgium have the same rights of liberty 
and freedom as the greater Powers: Germany has threatened 
or overrun them all. (3) We hold that every law-abiding 
citizen is entitled to the protection of life and property in a 
well-governed State: Germany has persecuted her minorities 
and pillaged and tortured her Jewish citizens (with this view 
Mr. Radinsky, as a Jew, may be in agreement). (4) We 
believe that there is not any issue of dispute between nations 
that is not capable of peaceful settlement by mutual goodwill: 
Germany has chosen instead the arbitrament of war. (5) We 
claim that justice and honesty are the foundations of all good 
government: Germany has poisoned the springs of truth and 
repudiated the ideals on which civilisation is founded. 

No one in Britain who knows the United States (as I do, 
for I have lived there and have re-visited it many times 
during the last forty years) believes that its population is 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon: probably not more than Io per 

cent. are so by origin: but its conceptions of government are 
not dissimilar from our own; the framers of the Statute of 
Independence were British by descent, and it is to be expected, 
therefore, that its citizens will look out on life as we do. The 
United States has the same love of freedom, the same hatred 
of war. If its democracy differs from our own, it is only 
because she is less democratic in outlook than we are (though 
Mr. Radinsky would deny this) and that she is dominated by 
a plutocratic rather than an aristocratic form of government 
as we still are. We both profess to accept the religious inter- 
pretation of life and to be governed by its standards. We 
quite understand in Great Britain why the United States 
wishes to preserve her isolationist policy; we adopted the 
same position ourselves when democratic Czecho-Slovakia was 
overwhelmed, and were bitterly reproached by the United 
States for doing so. But now that we are engaged in a life 
or death struggle we resent the constant vocal intervention of 
a powerful spectator. We wish to be allowed to fight our 
own battles in our own way and that our motives may not 
be belittled and misinterpreted. We do not forget that the 
League of Nations fathered upon Europe by President Wilson 
might have prevented the present conflict had America 
honoured her President’s bond, and assert that these stirring 
times command respectful silence, if not approval. 

For these reasons (among others), Mr. Radinsky rightly 
detects “an increasing asperity in the British Press” towards 
the vociferous criticism of her friendly neighbour. It is easy 
for him from the comfortable aloofness of Washington, D.C., 
to enlarge on the past failings of Great Britain (and he has 
omitted many of them of which we ourselves are aware), but 
we, nearer the scene of conflict, are feeding his starving 
nationals and housing his broken fellow citizens, and are there- 
fore more likely to realise truly the situation. Neutral citizens, 
who have been bombed at sea, after trusting to the promises 
of German protection, fill our hospitals ; terrorised children 
from other countries occupy our homes ; and these are more 
powerful arguments for our actions than a slightly stale 
academic diatribe from Seattle—6,o00 miles from the scene 
of action. 
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THE EDITOR 


n view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


> 


We are familiar with the argument of “power politics’ 
which reaches us in the less reputable sections of the American 
Press each week, and we know the falsity of it. Britain wishes 
only to live at peace with her European neighbours—Germany 
included—she hates the horrors of war as passionately as the 
most pacifist American, but there are still some ideals that 
her sons are prepared to fight and to die for, although they 
may not be apparent to Mr. Radinsky.—Yours sincerely, 

ANGUS WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2 
S1R,—Whether Mr. Radinsky’s intellectual processes have 
been thrown out of gear by his obvious dislike of our country 
or whether they just don’t function at all is perhaps idle 
speculation. But his amazing statement that America is not 
interested in this war because we are fighting for “our kind 
of democracy” and not hers, is an entirely novel piece of 
mental gymnastics which would turn Lord Haw-Haw green 
with envy. He might just as well say that this is a war 
between a nation which closes its “ pubs” at 11 o’clock and 
one which closes them at midnight, that is, if I may follow 
his example and eliminate France altogether. 

Might I be permitted this brief attempt to blast into Mr. 
Radinsky’s skull the fact that the issue in this war is not just 
democracies (of whatever brand) versus totalitarian States, but 
one of law and order versus gangsterdom. What we want to 
achieve is a decent and civilised standard of behaviour between 
nations, the honouring of treaties, the acknowledgement of 
other nations’ rights, respect for their possessions, international 
co-operation and the submission of disputes to arbitration. It 
so happens—and quite naturally so—that those nations which 
are unscrupulous and brutal in their dealings with other 
countries are equally unscrupulous and brutal in their treat- 
ment of their own domestic problems, but this is no reason 
to jump to the conclusion that we are fighting to impose “ our 
own particular kind of democracy” on other peoples. 

Even if our kind of democracy was the grotesque picture 
of political mug-wumpery which it pleases Mr. Radinsky to 
think it is, we are entitled to maintain it in our own country 
because it happens to suit our own people, just as the United 
States are entitled to theirs. But both our “kind of 
democracies ” believe in civilised conduct in the international 
sphere, and it is on that common ground that we just happen 
to be fighting America’s battle for her, whether she—or we— 
like it or not.—Yours faithfully, C. H. RoBINson. 

45 Gower Street, W.C.1. 





S1rR,—Mr. Radinsky is indeed a purveyor of bright and original 
ideas. He informs the readers of The Spectator that the 
reason why the United States will not help us in the war is 
because their idea of democracy is different to ours. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Radinsky was attacked by a gangster 
in Chicago one day and called upon a passing citizen for help. 
Imagine his feelings if the passing citizen addressed him as 
follows: “I regret to say, my dear Sir, that I have no interest 
in saving your life because your conception of life is quite 
different to my own. You are well known as a collector of 
postage stamps, whilst I collect beetles. Good afternoon.” 

Much as he seems to dislike our British institutions, there is 
one at least with which I feel sure he would be in sympathy. 
I refer, of course, to the Village Idiot.—Yours truly, 

81 Clare Court, Fudd Street, W.C. 1. O. BARTABY. 


S1r,—Having been a reader of your journal for the last half- 
century and more, I confess to being astonished that you 
printed in your issue of April 19th a letter occupying a 
column and a half signed J. Radinsky, dating from Seattle, 
U.S.A. In my humble opinion, that letter would properly 
have made a small contribution to your waste paper basket. 
The writer states that we are fighting for “ democracy,” and 
builds on that statement an attack on us and our institutions. 
He apparently does not understand that we are fighting a 
“ man-eating tiger ” who has got loose and has slaughtered his 
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thousands, laid waste peaceful and happy countries, and is the 
avowed enemy of the race to which he claims to belong. 

He also claims to be the spokesman of the 132,000,000 
people of the U.S.A., but does not indicate on what this claim 
is based. Whether America comes into this war or not, or 
whether she comes in only at the last moment, is not a question 
which will weigh with the Allies, who are fighting a war, 
supported with an enthusiasm never before exceeded, by the 
whole might of the British Empire and its Allies. 

May we please be spared any further communications of 
this character?—Yours faithfully, W.HotpswortH LUNN. 
Bridge of Allan. 


[The letter was printed for the benefit of the large number 
of our readers who prefer to have facts put before them—in 
this case the facts as to what a considerable section of 
Americans is saying and thinking—whether they are agreeable 
or not. Readers who prefer to ignore such facts are under no 
obligation to read letters containing them. We are printing 
this week only a very small selection from the large corre- 
spondence evoked by the letter in question—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


ABSENT INTELLECTUALS 


S1r,—In your issue of April 19th Mr. Nicolson makes some 
very acute comments on the departure of Auden, Isherwood, 
Gerald Heard and Aldous Huxley to the U.S.A. In the course 
of these remarks he says: “ Mr. Stephen Spender remains ; yet 
I fear that the siren calls which reach him from America may 
induce even that great bird to wing silently away.” 

May I reassure Mr. Nicolson? This great bird has every 
intention of remaining where he is put, and of helping, to the 
best of his ability, and until he is called up, Mr. Cyril Connolly 
with the editing of Horizon. 

A good many remarks have been made about the voluntary 
exile of Auden and Isherwood. I think that most of this 
criticism misses the point, because the arguments which apply 
to political actions do not apply to artists. Considered as a 
political gesture, Gauguin’s renunciation of Western civilisation 
and departure for the South Seas was impractical and irre- 
sponsible. Everyone would find it absurd if Monsieur Blum, 
for example, did it. However, in the history of painting it 
had enough significance to be justified. Similarly, if Auden and 
Isherwood say that they have left Europe because “ our civili- 
sation is done for” so that “ our culture must emigrate,” they 
are being silly, because culture is not something that you can 
pack up in a bag and take away when a continent is at war. 
What does matter, however, is their writing. And if they 
succeed in writing better in America than they have done here 
they will be justified, in spite of the very sensible objections 
raised by Mr. Nicolson. ; 

Aldous Huxley and Gerald Heard are in a different boat, as 
they are to some extent political thinkers, claiming to have 
practical social programmes for saving the world. Mr. Huxiey 
wrote an ambitious book claiming that bad means always pro- 
duce equally bad ends, so that if violence is countered with 
violence, even in a defensive war, you will create in yourself 
the very evil which you are fighting against when it comes 
from the outside. He said that this was a matter of observa- 
tion and not just a theory. It surprised me that during the 
Spanish War, when the opportunity was offered, no pacifist 
observers were sent on both sides to check up on the theory 
of how ends were affecting means. No one would expect 
Mr. Huxley and Mr. Heard to stand between the Siegfried and 
Maginot lines, as he seemed to suggest was practical in part of 
his book, but a good many of their followers must be dis- 
appointed that they are not here observing conditions and 
sympathising passively with other pacifists. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gerald Heard is learning about Yoga in 
Hollywood, and he has written a book outlining the steps by 
which a new form of society can be made to save civilisation 
from the dangers which surround it. This is a poetic book, 
based on false analogies between psychology and physiology, 
but nevertheless the arguments are moving and interesting. 
As Mr. Nicolson observes, Mr. Heard is a man of saintly 
character, and when his disciples unwrap his bulky books, the 
manuscripts of which have been safely convoyed across the 
Auantic, they must feel such admiration tinged with misgiving 

as the earliest Christians might have felt, supposing Christ 
had retired to a pleasant suburb of Rome, dictated the Gospels 


“ 
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to a chosen disciple, and then mailed them back to Jerusalem 
However, this method might have had some advantages, Ther 
would have been no need to argue about the accuracy of the 
texts, Christianity would have had an amiable air of detach, 
ment and remoteness, so that probably there would have hen 


no religious wars.—Yours, &c., STEPHEN SPENDgR 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY’S VIEW 


S1R,—In the third paragraph of Mr. Wickham’s letter jn yoy 
issue of last week the following sentence occurs: “In oo 
schools no religion is taught.” 

Before making statements so categorical and so sWeeping 
as this, Mr. Wickham should verify his references. According 
to the latest return there are in this country 20,905 Public 
Elementary schools. Of these, 9,068 are Church and 1,282 
Roman Catholic schools. In all of these, by the terms of the 
trust deeds, religious instruction, in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Church concerned, is given every dey. Jy 
these schools about one-third of the children are educated 

In the Provided or Council schools the character of th 
religious instruction is conditioned by thz provisions of th 
Education Act. These provisions preclude the giving o 
denominational teaching as part of the ordinary schocl 
curriculum, but they do not, and are not intended to, prevent 
the regular instruction of the children in the Scriptures and 
in the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. Such 
instruction is, in fact, given carefully and conscienticusly in the 
vast majority of the Provided schools. There are, doubtless, 
weak places in the system, as there must be in any system 
employing human agents under our English system of Local 
Government. The Local Education Authorities, however, 
have for many years dispiayed an increasing anxiety to make 
this instruction as effective as possible, by the adoption and 
use of good syllabuses of Scripture teaching and by organising 
courses of instruction for theic teachers. This process still 
continues, with the good will and interest of the great majority 
of people concerned. 

Facts such as these should be borne carefully in mind by 
all who deal with this subject in speech or in correspondence.— 
Your obedient Servant, R. E. Martin, Chairman, 

Leicestershire Education Committee. 

The Brand, Loughborough. 


THE BEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD 


S1rR,—Taste in reading notoriously differs, yet your critic 
Mr. Derek Verschoyle and Mr. Somerset Maugham are 
largely in agreement. One wonders whether famous writers 
and critics are not inclined to put forward as their preferred 
books mostly those they think ought to be admired by the 
general public rather than those they have liked so wel] them- 
selves that they would read them again with pleasure today 
Perhaps, however, your critic is absolved from this accusa- 
tion, for he would omit Dickens from his list, and although 
such an omission would be unpopular, I heartily second it, for 
Dickens's books have always seemed to me either absurd or 
romantic caricatures of life. 

But taste also changes greatly as we grow older. The 
inclusion of Stendhal is clearly from memories of reading in 
early youth, for reading La Chartreuse de Parme at 1§ of 
16, I was fascinated by this author’s extreme romanticism and 


impossible heroics, but re-reading the same book at 40 I 
found its almost childish unreality and exaggerated over- 
painting of every scene extremely boring: and who but 2 


boy or young man with no experience of life could find 
Jane Austen’s insipid drawing-room romances entertaining 

As we gain experience of life many of us expect more 
reality in what we read, and so we come to enjoy Lytton 
Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex, or, what is perhaps the most 
delightful book in the world to an adult, Casanova’s Memoirs. 

Then there are some books, perhaps the greatest of all. like 
War and Peace and The Brothers Karamazov, which we can 
read with interest as young men, but at every age, as our 
experience grows, we find more interesting. 


I have often wondered why in these lists of best books 


most people include so many novels of the Victorian era, 
when the English literature of this period is generally recog- 
nised by sincere critics to be the most deficient in art and 
historical p 


the most false and untrue to life of any riod. 
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Probably the reason is these were the only books obtainable 
for the youth of the last generation: anything that touched 
s life was kept out of the house as unfit for youth to read. 
The literature of today seems to me much more alive and 
eaiistic than the dead stuff of the last century, and I agree 
eah your critic that something more recent should be in- 
duded in a representative list of the best books. What finer 
pook of the whole story of woman’s life has ever been written 
shan Kristin Lavransdatter, by Sigrid Undset, certainly more 
enjoyable reading than the unpleasant and neurotic Madame 
Rovarv. Then of non-fiction works, perhaps the most distin- 
wished of prose writing in this century is The Dance of Life, 
tw Havelock Ellis. It is surely worthy with the same author’s 
Impressions and Comments to rank with some of the finest 
works of the great period of English writing at the birth of 
The Spectator. 

What an endlessly 
Yours faithfully, 

30 Pine Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 


FEDERAL UNION 


Sir.—Mr. Wilson Harris’s rejection of Federal Union as an 
immediately practicable aim is based on three contentions: 

1. That there is in Europe today no commot consciousness 
which could provide the basis for a constitutional union ; 

2, That the technical difficulties in the way of the formation 
of such a union are almost insuperable ; 

3, That the case for Federal Union rests on the unwarranted 
assumption that national sovereignty is something necessarily 
bad. 

He concludes by advocating a return to the principle of the 
League of Nations, on the grounds that its failure was due to 
aseries of accidents and not to an inherently faulty structure. 

From each of these propositions I should like vigorously 


subject for discussion.— 
L. H. CALLENDAR. 


fascinating 


to dissent. 

1. I entirely agree that so close a form of association as 
federal government can only prove workable if the citizens of 
the Union desire to work it ; and I agree further that there 
isin Europe today no passionate conviction of European unity. 
I agree also that a process of education must take place. But I 
am convinced that the most rapid method of political education 
is to be found in the working of political machinery. Men 
can easily be induced to pay lip service to vague formulas of 
cosmopolitanism, but such lip service does not educate, it 
merely drugs. Confront the peoples of Europe with the 
alternative of order or chaos, force them to take decisions on 
political issues, give them experience in the practice of inter- 
national as well as of national government ; such an education 
in realities rather than in theories will produce the common 
consciousness that both Mr. Harris and I so fervently desire. 
Political institutions are not merely the product of political 
thought, they are also its creators. 

2. I have no desire to belittle the seriousness of the problems 
which would face the draughtsmen of a Federal Constitution. 
Indeed, I should be happy to add fresh munitions to 
Mr. Harris’s armoury. But if he had sat, as I have sat, 
through long meetings of experts at which all these and other 
matters were considered in detail, I am sure that his doubts 
as to the technical practicability, as opposed to the political 


possibility of Federation would long ago have _ been 
removed. The various problems which he raises have 
all been discussed by the several research committees of 
Federal Unien. It is impossible without an undue trespass 
on your space to give their conclusions in detail, and in 
matters such as these it is the details that count. Acceptance 


of a principle is relatively easy, agreement on method is a 
more complicated process. But I can assure Mr Harris that 
believers in Federal Union are not content with the reiteration 
of a magic formula ; they are aware of the problems involved, 
and are satisfied that solutions can be found if the will to find 





them exists. 

3. This last contention, I must confess, astonishes me. It 
is surely quite clear that so long as a State retains the final 
right to be a judge in its own cause, so long will it, in a 
moment of crisis, prefer the short-term national good to the 
long-term common good. Mr. Harris asks whether the un- 
fettered national sovereignty of England and France has ever 
been harmful to mankind. I should have thought that to 
murmur the words Ottawa, Manchuria, Abyssinia would itself 


be a sufficient answer 
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Finally, Mr. Harris produces the old argument that the 
League might have worked had the men been there to work 
it. It might, but it did not, and I see no reason to suppose 
that this unfortunate experience would not be repeated. The 
League failed because it made national selfishness possible— 
because it was a method of international collaboration rather 
than a system of supernational government.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK RANSOME. 

2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


A WAR-TIME FOOD POLICY 


S1r,—Sir Daniel Hall, in his article on the above subject, 
notes that price and rent of farming land in certain areas is 
showing a tendency to rise. This demonstrates the crux of 
the whole agricultural problem, which is that unless our 
system of land tenure is drastically amended every benefit 
conferred by the State will tend to fail in its alleged objective, 
and to become absorbed in rent and price of land, and thus 
to leave the tenant farmer in a worse position than ever. 

I think he gives the wrong reason when he says that much 
land is under-farmed because the “ occupiers lack the means 

capital, material, energy and knowledge to farm 
for maximum production.” I know of scores of tenant 
farmers with ample capital, energy, material and knowledge 
who do not farm to maximum capacity because to do so 
means making great improvements on their farms, and if they 
do so they will inevitably in the end be made to pay either 
a higher rent or, if the farm is sold, a higher price, and will 
thereby be punished for farming properly. 

To say the Holdings Acts protect the tenant is idle. These 
are very weak and require drastic amendment. Much of the 
under-production is due to defective drains, dilapidated, in- 
convenient and inadequate buildings and fences, and lack of 
shelter plantations. Much of these, including practically all 
the drains, were originally provided by the tenants two 
generations ago, and duly confiscated by the landlords. 
Tenants now will not provide these things, and it is the land- 
lords’ job to do so. They do not do so. 

As a single example of the futility of the land laws, it is 
not at present possible for a tenant to claim compensation for 
improving permanent pasture, becaus: it is not an improve- 
ment mentioned in the Schedule to the Act. A tenant has 
no security of tenure, so cannot take long views, and in view 
of present instability he fears to find himself with a long 
lease. In fact, the landlord and tenant system, even if 
amended, is the worst possible, and under it we can never 
get the land developed as it should be. In my opinion, the 
best system is occupying ownership, clear of debt, with 
mortgaging or burdening of land made illegal, except for 
definite improvements. 

The only mortgage otherwise allowed should be to allow 
the sitting tenant to mortgage to half its value his own farm, 
on purchase. All mortgages should be for twenty years only, 
repayable by instalments, and all estates now mortgaged to an 
extent exceeding two-thirds of their value, or where the annual 
service of debts and burdens exceeds half the rent, should be 
sold compulsorily. That in time would give us the occupying 
ownership, debt free, that we need. Everywhere I go I can 
see 80 per cent. of the occupying owners have vastly improved 
their farms in a way that no landlords will do and that no 


tenant dare do. ARTHUR R. MCDOUGAL. 


Blythe, Lauder. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS 
Sir.—A definitive edition of the Collected Letters of William 
Makepeace Thackeray is being prepared by Mr. Gordon N. 
Ray for publication by the Harvard University Press. The 
edition is authorised by Thackeray’s grand-daughter and grand- 
son, Mrs. Hester Thackeray Fuller and Mr. T. D. Ritchie, and 
the great mass of unpublished letters and diaries in the 
possession of the family has been placed at the editor’s dis- 
posal. Other holders of important Thackeray correspondence 
are also co-operating. Mr. Gordon N. Ray would be glad if 
other possessors of autograph Thackeray letters would com- 
municate with him at the Widener Library, Cambridge, 

Massachusetts.—Yours faithfully, H. S. MILForD. 
On behalf of the Harvard University Press. 

Oxford University Press, 

Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 











Books of the Day 


The Background of the Bible 


The Bible and By Sir 
(Harrap. 15s.) 





Archaeology. Frederic Kenyon. 
ARCHAEOLOGY is the study of the material remains of antiquity 
ranging from buildings to documents on stone, papyrus or 
vellum. As pursued methodically nowadays, it is a relatively 
modern discipline, and the innumerable and at times sensa- 
tional discoveries, made readily accessible in, e.g., the British 
Museum or in journals, e.g., the Illustrated London News, 
have invariably attracted all who are interested in the links 
between past and present. Books and articles abound, but 
few indeed could claim the authority of one who, besides a 
hereditary interest in our great national museum, has had 
many years of service as its director and principal librarian, 
and whose particular concern lay in the acquisition and 
publication of Biblical and other papyri and manuscripts and 
in archaeological expeditions to the Near East. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon writes for students rather than 
specialists, and presents a careful account of the work of the 
last hundred years with a general assessment of the bearing 
of the results upon our understanding of the Bible. After 
an introductory chapter on the general nature of archaeological 
evidence, he surveys the achievements in the several areas: 
Sumerians, Babylonians and Assyrians, Crete and Philistia, 
Hittites of Asia Minor, Northern Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine and Sinai. A couple of chapters deal with papyri 
and MSS., and an especially useful account is given of the 
quite recent discovery of the Chester Beatty papyri and other 
Greek Biblical fragments. The book contains in moderate 
compass a very full and instructive record of archaeological 
research, and since the author refers to his early debt to one 
of his first school prizes, Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, 
we may add that he may be said to have repaid it by a book 
which would not inappropriately serve as a similar stimulus 
to others. 

The annals of archaeology are a record of the romance of 
discovery, recovery and decipherment, the tricks of natives— 
and not natives alone—and the luck that sometimes attends 
and often deserts the field worker and the expert. They are 
a story of hard drudgery and of some spectacular results, 
e.g., in Crete, in Ur and in the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen. 
Besides much that bears at least indirectly upon the Bible, 
there are great masses of material that go to build up a back- 
ground, for in archaeology—as in all serious research—we 
can call nothing “common.” The results combine to illustrate 
the world in which the Bible grew up: Egypt, whose culture 
begins about 3500 B.c.; the Sumerians, an important cultural 
factor with links with India; Indo-Europeans or Iranians of 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia ; and the Hittites, who surely 
were not the unintellectual people the author thinks. Some 
periods of history are better illuminated than others, and at 
Ugarit (Ras Shamra) tablets in a variety of languages and on 
a variety of subjects the busy life at this North 
Syrian commercial port about the fifteenth century B.c. At 
times some new chapter is opened, as at Ur and at Tell Halaf ; 
but there is a certain close cultural inter-relationship through- 
out which raises problems of the “originality” of Biblical 
religion. 

In a book so full and ranging over so wide a field there is 
room for divergence of opinion, not to mention the corrections 
and supplements due to the progress of research, The 
chronological problems are particularly maddening, and while 
Sir Frederic has overlooked Langdon’s revised dates in the 
second edition of the Cambridge Ancient History, things have 
moved since then, and the law-giver Hammurabi and others 
stand not where they did. It is a pity to quote, as he does, 
from a 1904 translation of Hammurabi’s code, and still more 
so to rely upon an imperfect translation, dating from 188s, 
of the unique Siloam inscription. The translation and inter- 
pretation of important tablets (e.g., Lachish and Ras Shamra) 
are still to a certain extent sub judice, and the best explanation 
of archaeological material (e.g., the evidence for the fall of 
Jericho) still divides experts. ‘There are degrees of certainty 
or of probability in archaeology as also in literary-historical 
criticism, and Sir Frederic, who points to the divergence of 


point to 
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opinion touching the date of the early Christian Didache (the 
“Two Ways”) could have found an even stronger exam " 
in the case of the fragments of the Jewish pepe 
“ Zadokite ” work. 

The most recent discoveries are telling us of Greek fry. 
ments of Deuteronomy as early as the second century Hes 
and of the New Testament of the first half of the second 
century A.D. Of special interest is the evidence for the early 
date of the fourth Gospel, in consequence cf which “ the 
contentions of the ‘advanced’ nineteenth 
century, that it was not produced until after A.p. 150, vanish 
into smoke.” But there is a healthy and stimulating rivalry 
between archaeology and literary-historical criticism, and Sir 
Frederic usually steers a judicious course. As a matter of fact, 
archaeology places Biblical research upon a new fcoting, |y 
the lands of the Bible were laws before Moses, psalms before 
David and proverbs before Solomon, and we have to ask w 
what period belong those actually preserved in our Bible 
Contrary to popular fancy—shared by some who should know 
tetter—the antiquity of writing does not affect the “ 
view of the date of the Pentateuch, as S. R. 
emphasising more than 30 years ago. Indeed, late writers 
constantly preserved old details, and the unique Ras Shamr 
tablets enable us to see how Greek writers of the Christian 
era could present very ancient elements in very late dress, q 
practice already familiar when we carefully compare the late 
book of Chronicles with the earlier account of the Monarchy 
in Kings. 

There are many who are anxious to learn how far the Bible 
is still trustworthy, and Sir Frederic is at pains to show that 
nothing has happened that “need disturb the faith of the 
weakest.” His care to explain and justify the scholarly study 
of the Bible gives his book a special value at the present day, 
when the religious situation is attracting earnest attention; 
for he is virtually going behind the Bible, taking his reader 
from the Sacred Book to the very human people of flesh 
and blood among whom it emanated. STANLEY Cook. 
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Anatomy of the Dole 

The Unemployment Services. By Polly Hill. 
7s. 6d.) 
THE piecemeal growth of the unemployment services, the 
conflict of principles embodied in them and the large pro- 
portion of sheer opportunism which their provisions display, 
the strong feelings which they rouse and the political loyalties 
on which they impinge, make them a remarkably fruitful field 
for misunderstanding, muddle-headedness and the confident 
proclaiming of inaccuracies. One can come across quite 
fabulous misapprehensions as to the provisions and workings 
of the system among even politically well-educated persons, 
and to know them thoroughly and grasp all their human, 
economic and social implications is an aspiration not merely 
for specialists but for supermen. 
“The toad beneath the harrow knows 

Exactly where each tooth-point goes——” 
and that sort of knowledge is almost essential for the success- 
ful drafting, and still more the successful administration, of 
the unemployment code. (Needless to say, it has been 
singularly lacking.) 

But that kind of knowledge—“ what does this mean, in 
terms of bread and butter, health and self-respect and the 
ties of kinship, for the unemployed man and his family? "— 
is nowhere near enough in the long run. For unemployment 
payments constitute one of the forces modifying the move- 
ment, even as they mitigate the individual effects, of the 
broad economic forces on whose equilibrium depend 
economic well-being and progress. Those who should know 
best worry comparatively little about that nightmare of the 
Blimps, the happy dole-drawer content to prop a street-corner 
in permanent idleness. It is not the incentive to work in 
general which matters; though in some _ circumstances 
it easily might. But work where? And work at what?—the 
effects of unemployment pay on mobility, both between places 
and between occupations—that is another question. The 
tempo of economic development, the shift of demand and of 
technique, grows more and more rapid, and the need for 
mobility accordingly grows greater and greater; when the 
war ends the problem will become gigantic. The most con- 
vinced champion of “Work or Maintenance” would hardly 
contend that the unemployment services foster mobility. 


(Routledge. 
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They are an essential to any humanly decent industrial order 
Capitalist 07 Socialist, unless Socialism is to imply outright 
industrial ription, otherwise known as slavery). They 


gabilise and sustain. But they carry with them a certain risk 
of stagna 3f101 
Miss Hill’s book is admirably designed to dispel ignorance 


ss to the nistrative working of the services. It is a 








graightforv well-arranged, thoroughly documented and 
heautifully ise piece of work, putting the facts and their 
background in a form handy for the general reader and 
gaiticularl ll adapted to the needs of political and social 
workers. Though it is the “toad beneath the harrow ” 


siewpoint h interests Miss Hill, she does not attempt to 
produce a human document like Bakke, still less an emotional 
indictment like Hannington. Her book is simply and success- 
fully what ets out to be—a handbook with critical com- 
' It full of reasonable and well-argued suggestions 
for the modification of means tests and waiting 
rectification of the truly anomalous “ anoma- 
for the use of surpluses and the adaptation 
yclical change. But except for a few sentences 





for reform ,; 
peri iods, IO! ie 
hes” prov 1S] 


t 
of pol icy ul 


VP 2 rs 
on this last point, the author never touches the wider 
economic plications of her subject. She has nothing 


say, for good or ill, description, criticism or 
such a part of the unemployment services as 
Instructional Centres and retraining schemes 
industrial transfer, and the trade union attitude 
‘ven, of the past history and present status of the 
eking work” criterion for benefit. She does 
imposed on the initiative of those who, 





1 ° 
penaity 






yentu their own account,” fail and find themselves 
outside the scope of both insurance and assistance ; but she 
mentions nly in passing. The whole huge problem of 
industrial mobility and inertia appears to have escaped her 
attention. 


Possibly the explanation is to be found in her Introduction. 
offering practical suggestions for 
put into practice by a Labour Government 

temporary measure during the transition to 
The wider dynamic problems do not arise, for 
will be taken care of by the general forward 

policy of Socialism. This is a logical attitude enough. But 
t argues a surprising optimism as to the length of the transi- 
ind a considerable haziness (unfortunately highly 
of the Labour Party) as to what will ultimately 
” to trade union demarca- 
There is no sign that 


She writes as a Socialist, 


they 





tion peri 
characteristic 
be the attitude of the “ planners 
tions and industrial mobility generally. 


Miss Hill has in fact thought these matters out and 
deliberately omitted them. Her book is a useful contribution, 
but a limited one, to a narrowly circumscribed section of the 
problem unemployment policy. HONOR CROOME. 


Totalitarian Aggression 


The Totalitarian Enemy. By F. Borkenau. (Faber. 1os. 6d.) 
Germany the Aggressor. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. (Chambers. 
Dr. BorKENAU has made for himself quite a distinguished 
reputation with his books since he came to this country. A 
trained sociologist, he is an original and arresting thinker on 
politics little too much given, perhaps, to shocking the 
reader with his clever paradoxes. This book is certainly 
very disturbing to the orthodoxy both of the Left and of the 
haps even more to the former, since orthodoxy 

to the latter. Dr. Borkenau’s thesis is that we 

in the midst of a totalitarian revolution which is 


the structure of modern society ; that it is, in fact, 
revolution which Marx foresaw, though its agent 
been the proletariat as he expected. This is not 
eable news for the Left, though there is a great deal 





in it. It is not that he approves in the least of the barbarism 
Which has accompanied this process, either in Germany or 
Russia, or he might have added Italy. (He regards Italian 
Fascism as a conservative phenomenon, in which he may be 
mistak A disillusioned historian would make the point 
tha nan beings seem quite unable to make the profound 
adjustments necessary in society from time to time—Reforma- 
ton and Counter-Reformation, the French Revolution, the 
Bolshevik and Nazi Revolutions—without the most un- 
economic distress and suffering and the most fearful relapses, 


rily at least, from civilised standards. 
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Dr. Borkenau goes on, somewhat cheerlessly, but, 
afraid, convincingly, to point out that in the struggle 
the ubiquitous aggression that has accompanied the 
these totalitarian régimes we are forced to introduce certain 
of their economic and political features. In particular, on the 
economic side, what marks that aspect of their revolution, 
“the transition from an economic system run by individual 
property owners at their own risk for their own profit, to a 
centralised and planned economy.” Collectivism, he concludes, 
is an unavoidable result of the conditions of modern life: that 
will remain out of the struggle with the totalitarian enemy, will 
be brought nearer by it when we have defeated the intoler- 
able aggression which is its leading feature on the political 
side. 

Let that be as it may be. What I find most penetrating 
are, naturally enough, his comments on the Nazi mentality 
and the German mentality in general. (He is much better on 
Germany than he is on Russia, which I suspect he does not 
know.) He has a fascinating passage on what Germany and 
German thought owes to the West, and how completely her 
thinkers have transformed what they took over from us, so 
that she has become thing not quite either West or East. 
Anybody who knows Germany, Germans or German knows 
how right he is when he marks the German dislike of the 
West as too settled, too well-defined, too unproblematic. Only 
those who know neither Germany nor German labour under 
the delusion that they are like us. Germans love unsettlement, 
disturbance ; they like churning up the depths, in personal 
relations having their heart perpetually out on the carpet. 
Dr. Borkenau points out with what perfection the unstable, 
neurotic William II ed his era, the Wilhelmian, in 
Germany, and how the madman of genius, Hitler, surrounded 
by gangsters, does his. He might have gone further to point 
out what the late lamented Dr. Kantorowitz pointed out to 
me, how the leaders whom the Germans have followed have 
always been neurotics: Luther, Frederick the Great, William, 
Hitler—even Bismarck had a most unbalanced strain in him. 
A member of one of the greatest of English political families 
remarked to me on this difference between the English 


some 


symbdol 


once 

and the Germans: that the English distrust a man the 
moment he becomes hysterical, while Germans do not 
begin to follow until he does. The contrast between Strese- 


mann and Hitler illustrates this, and how well the latter, if 
intuitively, realises that: he always gives them hysteria, and 
how they lap it up! 

This, I imagine, is rather what Professor Hearnshaw feels. 
But his book could be so much better done. It is just a 
short text-book of German history on the foreign side, par- 
ticularly of German expansion, in which dear old Baring- 
Gould is quoted as an authority! But though it is not well 














done, it is perhaps better than that it should not be done 
at all. A. L. Rowse. 
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The Battles of Arras 


Official History of the War : Military Operations, France and 
Belgium, 1917. Compiled by Captain Cyril Falls. With a 
Preface by Brigadier-General Sir James Edmonds. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. Appendices. 6s. 6d. Maps. §s. 6d.) 


THE new volume of the Official History covers the fighting 
in France and Belgium during the first five months of 1917. 
Considered in terms of historic consequences, the land-warfare 
of that period may loom small beside such contemporary 
happenings as the Russian Revolution, the entry of America 
into the war, or even the introduction of the convoy system. 
Nevertheless, the Battles of Arras remain of high technical 
interest to the military student and provide more than one 
vital moral for present-day commanders ; while the melancholy 
but instructive saga of the rise and fall of the dashing, plausible 
Nivelle offers a perennial warning of how the lives of fighting- 
men may be thrown away in thousands by personal dis- 
harmonies among the Olympians. 

The Battles of Arras are unrivalled, even among the 1914-18 
offensives, in their grim contrast between promise and per- 
formance. “Easter Monday of the year 1917,” the day that 
brought, among other splendid feats, the capture of the Vimy 
Ridge, “witnessed,” we read, “the most formidable and at 
the same time most successful British offensive hitherto 
launched.” And elsewhere, “the operations achieved a greater 
measure of initial success than in any previous offensive.” But 
at the end of it all, a month later, “this series of engagements 
appears on reflection profoundly disappointing. . The 
German casualties in the Arras offensive were lighter by com- 
parison with those of the British than in most other offen- 
sives "—some 85,000 against 142,000 in the major episodes— 
partly because “after its favourable opening the British offen- 
sive never enjoyed any considerable success.” We are driven 
to seek an explanation, and, when every allowance has been 
made for the consequences to our army of Nivelle’s wilful 
obstinacy and eventual failure, the dispassionate reader of this 
volume will hardly avoid the conclusion that the indomitable 
British soldier was principally handicapped by lack of imagina- 
tion at the top. 

This is not exactly the lesson that the Official History—a 
thought too lenient, perhaps, to senior individuals on our 
side—seeks to emphasise. Stress is laid, it is true, on the 
“rigid dispositions ” enforced on our men compared with the 
Germans, but this is attributed to lack of training and con- 
doned as inevitable in a hastily raised amateur army. Again, 
the hampering effects of our “ chain of command ” are brought 
out most vividly in comparison with the wide German delega- 
tion of authority and discretion to subordinate leaders in a 
system that made the battalion commander the “real con- 
troller of the battle.” All this is true and highly pertinent, 
but it is not the whole or even the greater part of the truth. 
In 1917 the Germans had profited from the blood-bath of the 
Somme to develop what General Edmonds himself describes 
as a whole new “ philosophy of the defensive,” while we con- 
tented ourselves with a few somewhat trivial amendments in 
our offensive technique. Ludendorff and Von Lossberg between 
them evolved a defensive theory that will live in military 
history as a superb combination of abstract ingenuity and 
successful opportunism. They had no counterparts on our 
side. The Official History would have done well to say so as 
clearly as it has been said by one of Captain Falls’ assistants, 
Captain Wynne, in his recently published tour de force, If 
Germany Attacks. 

“The tactical dispositions adopted by the Germans after 
the first few days,” we are informed in an appendix to the 
present volume, “did not expose their troops to the same 
degree as on the Somme in 1916.” Behind this simple state- 
ment lies the whole development of the defence in depth in 
the form that proved our undoing at Arras. Not that all was 
plain sailing on the German side. Von Lossberg himself, 
while the supreme exponent of the defence in depth and the 
use of the counter-attack by troops held back in safety for 
that purpose, was only with difficulty induced to introduce that 
element of “ elasticity,” of letting the front-line troops yield 
ground in order to spring back later “like an elastic band,” 
that was Ludendorff’s special contribution. Then, too, this 
same “ elastic defence,” when misunderstood as by the German 
Sixth Army on the first day of the Battles of Arras was a 
positive liability to its practitioners and contributed largely 
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to the British success. Nevertheless, the Official History 5 
soon admitting its “ unhappy results for the an 
the 34th Division south of Roeux and the 2nd Division , 
Oppy on April 28th.” While by the time we reach the Thind 
Battle of the Scarpe, “nothing less than a disaster from th 
British standpoint,” there can be no minimising “ the peony 
ness with which the German infantry yielded to the fins 
assault and the energy of its counter-attack.” In Short, not 
only defence in depth, but elastic defence in depth had estab- 
lished itself by the end of the Arras Battles as the decidin 
factor. , 
If it be reasonable to suggest that this and other theoretica} 
lessons might have been underlined more insistently jp the 
Official History, even at the risk of controversy, that is almost 
the only criticism which the most hypercritical can offer 
Style, arrangement and erudition are once again subject for 
equal congratulation. It goes without saying that the volume 
is indispensable. F. P. 


British agains 


Drink in Perspective 


Alcohol and the Nation. A contribution to the study of the 
liquor problem in the United Kingdom from 1800 to 1935. By 
George B. Wilson, Ph.D. (Nicholson and Watson. 63s.) 

DuRING the last war a Central Liquor Control Board was se 

up, drastic restrictions on the sale and manufacture of liquor 

were imposed, and in certain areas the Board took over directly 
the manufacture and distribution of liquor. 

In 1921 Parliament gave permanent effect to two war 
measures—namely, the system of permitted hours for the sale 
of liquors and the State ownership in the Carlisle, Gretna and 
Cromarty Firth areas. Since then successive Governments 
have avoided tackling this thorny subject, despite the far- 
reaching recommendations of a Royal Commission. The 
present war has not given birth to a Liquor Control Board, 
Has, then, the liquor trade ceased to be a problem in peace 
or war? 

There is no subject relating to which the wells of truth have 
been more thoroughly muddied by violent partisans. Figures 
have been manipulated, quotations dragged from their con- 
text, and every book on the subject is suspect. Some years 
ago the then president, a licensed victualler, put the position 
succinctly to the Bath Rotary Club: “Whenever I hear a 
member of my own trade talking on temperance I feel inclined 
to become a Prohibitionist, but when I hear a Temperance 
Reformer I always thank God I am a licensed victualler.” 

Dr. G. B. Wilson has produced a much-needed book present- 
ing impartially all the necessary figures and facts upon which 
to base a judgement on the liquor problem. A Howard 
Medallist of the Statistical Society, he is fully conscious of 
the dangers of statistics. “The investigator,” he says, “who 
relies solely on statistical evidence and ignores the human 
factor may find himself committed to conclusions which are 
contrary to human experience.” 

The twenty-seven chapters of his book—modestly described 
as “Introductory Notes” to the Tables of Statistics—not 
merely contain all the relevant facts regarding the production, 
distribution, consumption and taxation of alcoholic liquors, 
but present them in a living form. The licensing system is 
clearly summarised and the social and economic factors affect- 
ing liquor consumption analysed. The concluding “ Findings 
of fact” is a masterpiece of brevity and _ impartiality. 
Dr. Wilson’s impartiality is the more remarkable owing to the 
highly controversial nature of the subject and his being known 
to hold definite opinions. Only where he discusses “ Various 
Licensing Proposals ” and possibly “ The Political Influence of 
the Liquor Trade ” can some slight bias be traced. 

One of the difficulties in presenting statistics is to avoid 
false deductions if one set of figures is not related to others. 
Thus, the average expenditure per head on liquor rose by 
50 per cent. between 1910 and 1935, while the quantity 
declined to one-third in the case of spirits and one-half in 
the case of beer. Again, during the same period taxation 
derived from the liquor trade more than doubled, but as 4 
percentage of the total tax revenue it fell from 27 per cent. to 
14 per cent., and the profits of the liquor trade were three 
times as great in 1937 as in I913. 

In recent years the average expenditure per head on liquor 
has been about £5 §8., or nearly £20 per family, but there are 
many families which are total abstainers or occasional 
consumers. Dr. Wilson calculates that the average annual 
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expenditure of adult regular consumers amounts to £15. As 
husband and wife are often both consumers, this tends to con- 
firm evidence before the Royal Commission that in two indus- 
trial areas as much as 178. per week is expended on liquor by 
large numbers of families. The broad conclusion is that while 
there has been a striking reduction in liquor consumption and 
excessive drinking, it still remains a serious social and economic 
problem. Can the nation afford to spend £230,000,000 a year 
on liquor even though 40 per cent. represents taxation? Will 
not children continue to suffer where a third of the family 
income is spent on drink? 

Dr. Wilson’s book is highly priced, but it is worth the money. 
In future no one should be allowed to write on this question 


R. L. REIss. 


without a copy at his elbow. 


John Law 

Gambler’s Glory. By Michael Harrison. (Rich and Cowan. 15s. 
Tue Frenchman’s traditional preference for the old stocking 
I the savings bank probably owes something to the 





her than 
activities of John Law, the Scot who became Comptroller- 
General of France. Law, who had studied finance in 
England and Holland, appeared in Paris in the last years of 
Louis XIV; he believed he could re-order the chaos of French 
but was given no chance til! the old king died. In 


r 





finance, 


1716 the Regent, the Duc d’Orléans, gave him permission to 
start a bank, which after two years became the State bank 
of France. In Law’s view, France’s troubles were 


to a shortage of sound currency; this could be 


mainly due 
the resources of the 


remedied by issuing notes backed by al! 
State. Even while the bank was only Law and Company, 
its noies were accepted everywhere, and for a year or two 
France had a stable currency. At the same time Law floated 
new companies to exploit French possessions overseas, and 
took over existing ones like the French India Company. But 
while shares were gaily issued on the strength of the fertile 
valleys of the Mississippi, the gold and silver of the Ohio 
mountains, no steps were taken to develop these admittedly 
great natural resources beyond the forcible dispatch of some 
thousands of settlers, drawn mainly from the criminals and 
vagabonds of Paris. A thousand and sixty million livres of 
notes were issued against the security of the colonies—and 
this in spite of the reports sent by the Governor of Louisiana, 
who warned the home government that only an energetic 
long-term policy of colonisation could unlock the natural 
wealth of the country. The bubble burst; those who had 
fought, bribed and plotted for shares brought them to be 
sold literally by the waggon-load. Law became about the 
best-hated man in Paris ; he was deprived of his Comptroller- 
ship, and soon after left the country. 

Mr. Michael Harrison has chosen to tell Law’s story in the 
form of fiction; and in spite of a Wardour Street opening 
“On a certain day in the month of March, in the year of 
Our Lord, 1709 .”) he has produced a very lively and 
interesting biography, and made it easy for the reader to dis- 
entangle the fictitious events from the historical. The method, 
however, has great disadvantages: Law’s early history, for 
instance, and the exposition of his system, have to be labori- 
ously woven into conversations that sound like a broadcast 
debate between the expert and the plain man. Mr. Harrison 
brings in a number of historical incidents—such as_ the 
attempted murder of the Old Pretender in 1715—which have 
little relevance to Law’s story; and he says nothing about 
Law’s life after leaving France. He was followed to the 
frontier by an agent of the Tsar, who wished Law to re- 
Organise Russia’s finances; Hili Burton tells us that “He 
carried about in his wanderings a sort of shifting levee of 
ministers and petty princes”; and he returned to England 
on an Admiral’s ship, and was courteously received by the 





Government. 
These tributes were well justified; as Mr: Harrison clearly 
shows, the collapse of Law’s system was largely due to factors 


beyond his own control. The Regent’s Government first 


becked his undertakings extravagantly—nothing was done to 
check the speculation in shares, which Law knew was dis- 
astrous, and the issue of notes, which Law had kept within 


sound limits while the bank was private, was wildly increased 
when the Regent’s Government took it over. Then, when 
the slump started, the Government panicked, and by decree- 
ing that paper currency was to be reduced to half its face 


value, started the landslide. But Law’s main principles were 
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not discredited, and his demonstration that a _ currency 
backed by Government resources need not be wholly covered 
by bullion, had beneficial effects on trade and business far 
beyond France. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Queenly Biographer 


Agnes Strickland. By Dame Una Pope-Hennessy. (Chatto and 
Windus. 16s.) 

Str WALTER Scott, with his tales that could be regarded as 
fiction founded upon fact, opened a pis aller for the serious- 
minded readers of his day. To Miss Agnes Strickland (born 
in 1796) countless modern readers who have thought them- 
selves above the novel, historical or otherwise, owe a similar 
debt, but this time it is by way of works which may be 
described as fact founded upon fiction. 

If such a description seems unfair to a largely respectable 
body of biographers, turn to Chapter VI of Dame Una’s enter- 
taining book and find there (reproduced by permission of our 
present King) Queen Victoria’s pencilled notes, made in 1840 
before her hand was used to her wedding-ring, on the margins 
of Miss Strickland’s up-to-the-minute biography: “ Victoria 
from her birth to her Bridal.” Sometimes the royal bio- 
graphee has reversed a statement merely by inserting the 
word “not.” More often her comments are “ never! ” “ not 
true!” or “false! ” It is this last which she appends to 
Miss Strickland’s remark that the Prince Consort was “an 
accomplished wooer.” Victoria, it would seem, knew better. 

This is not to say that Miss Strickland was not in general 
1 worthy biographer. It is merely by way of reminder of 
how Mr. Lytton Strachey and even Plutarch might fare had 
these been exposed to contemporary marginai fire by their 
subjects. Miss Strickland was, Dame Una assures us, “a 
thoroughly conscientious historian” whose motto was “ Facts 
not Opinions.” In the catchpenny account which fell under 
Victoria’s searchlight she displayed merely her aptitude for 
journalism, and relied, to her chagrin, upon information hur- 
riedly proffered by her publisher. For her dead queens, upon 
whom her fame rests—thirty-three of them in twelve volumes 
—she worked on principle as well as by compulsion only from 
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original documents, and she grudged no trouble in the then 
stupendous task of access to sources. 

Her own grand claim to be “ancestrally connected with 
Queen Katharine Parr” on one side and to “derive her 
descent” on the other from no less than eight queens of the 
Lancastrian House, was not strong in fact. It failed of elicit- 
ing from the County, even to a manor house that 
was as large and as genteel as the Strickland family who lived 
in it, gloating over title-deeds that dated from the reign of 
Edward VI. All the more it “nerved Agnes Strickland to 
work as if she were an appointed interprete: of the past, 
someone with a quite special faculty of understanding dead 
queens and their ways of life.” Thus it was with her ardent 
eves fixed upon her imagined progenitors that she founded, 
almost without knowing it, the new highly readable bio- 
graphical school to which we owe much. 

In her lifetime she was a household name and her “ Queens ” 
were furniture necessary to the well-bred library. Dame Una, 
whose father was Miss Strickland’s godson, was brought up 
on them. Her account of Agnes is first-hand, generous yet 
sub-acid, finely informed. Agnes was not a great writer. She 
was a great snob. For anything outside worldly grandeur she 
had no sensitiveness. We are shocked by her comments upon 
poor John Clare after a call at his asylum. Moreover, only 
fourteen of “The Queens” were in fact her work, nineteen 
being by her sister, Eliza, a better writer and scholar than 
herself. Yet she is shown to deserve her stately niche, and 
no more than Eliza can we wish to dislodge her from it All 
resplendent, she went to the parties and functions in London 
and Paris while Eliza stayed away. She tackled publishers at 
a time when Hallam was a losing proposition. She conceived 
a grandiose scheme, carried it out with grandiosity, and took 
all the blame as well as all the praise. 

Incidentally, the only reader of “ The Queens” to detect 
two hands at work.was Queen Victoria, to the social history 
of whose times Dame Una makes a valuable contribution with 
this book. CATHERINE CARSWELL. 


Christianity in the New World 

A History of the Expansion of Christianity : Volume Three. 

By Kenneth Scott Latourette. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 
With this new volume Professor Latourette’s 
history begins its survey of the progress of Christianity in the 
modern world. It embraces the “three centuries of advance” 
from 1500 to 1800, and ranges over the countries of America, 
Africa and Asia. In Volume II, Dr. Latourette had described 
the first great losses of territory which Christianity had 
suffered: the advance of Islam from the seventh to the 
fifteenth centuries, and the defection of many of the traditional 
strongholds and most highly civilised centres of the Faith. In 
the present volume he shows how these losses were amply 
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made up by the evangelisation of the new worlds whose 
discovery had accompanied the Renaissance. 

A valuable introductory chapter gives us a conspectys of 
the state of ecclesiastical Europe in the fifteenth century and 
the first half of the sixteenth. Christianity was facing a major 
It was now an old and established religion, and jg 
conflict with its younger rival it showed few of those qualities 
which might lead a dispassionate observer to hope for jty 
survival. The medieval culture of which it was a part was 
passing, and moral decay had fastened upon the high places 
of the Church itself. The question arose whether Christianity 
had enough vigour to permeate the new culture of Europe 
and to extend its influence to the New World. 

The succeeding chapters of Dr. Latourette’s book are q 
detailed reply to this question, a triumphant vindication of 
the Faith’s vitality. The rise of Protestantism was itself part 
of the answer to that challenge, and it is pointed out that jt 
was Protestantism which now, in these changed circumstances, 
made the deeper impression upon mankind. But the Roman 
Catholic Church, too, had its answer, in the formation of new 
religious communities, in many ways strikingly different from 
the old. The first chapters of this volume, indeed, which 
describe the evangelising of Spanish, Portuguese and French 
America, might be described as a history of the Society of 
Jesus in the New World. 

It is a story of brutality, of tragedy and of epic heroism 
which Dr. Latourette unfolds. The Spanish conquest was 
marked by the vilest atrocities ; and it was the part of the 
Church, in many instances, to put a check upon these horrors, 
Some Spaniards believed the Indians not to be really human, 
and to be incapable of receiving Christianity ; and though this 
view was condemned by the Popes and by most Christian 
scholars, much of the initiative on behalf of the Indians had 
to come from individuals. Bartolomé de Las Casas, the first 
Christian priest to be ordained in the Americas, devoted a life 
of intense activity and suffering to the welfare of the Indians, 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, a Jesuit, accomplished a similar work 
in Northern Mexico. 

The story of Protestantism in the Americas, though not so 
colourful and dramatic, is of permanent interest for the 
development of the American mind. It is the story, for the 
most part, of Dissent in action—of a Puritanism which was 
Dutch and French as well as English, with a good sprinkling 
of Lutheranism. Of such varied stuff was the pattern of 
North American religion made. The Church of England was 
a favoured body in certain provinces, such as Virginia ; but in 
spite of this it often failed to touch the hearts of the people. 
It had no resident bishop, and with the coming of Methodism 
and the “Great Awakening” it slipped rapidly into the 
background. 

Later chapters of the book deal, in varied detail, with the 
spread of the faith in Africa, India, the East Indies, Russia, 
China and Japan. There is a copious bibliography and maps. 

BERNARD BLACKSTONE. 


The Lost Cause 


Let the Band Play Dixie. By Ursula Branston. (Harrap 
It was, I think, O. Henry who wrote that the man who 
bounded to his feet in a New York restaurant when the band 
played “ Dixie ” and gave the rebel yell had never, as a rule, 
been south of Trenton, New Jersey. Miss Branston is an 
English 200 per cent. unreconstructed rebel. “Cotton Ed” 
Smith has nothing on her! The South, for her, is ! 
of the lost cause; her chief literary background before 
went off to explore it was Henderson’s Stonewall! Jackson 
and, if she has not been made an honorary Daughter of the 
American Revolution and Colonial Wars and the Confederacy, 
she has suffered grave injustice. Here we have all the 
light on the old plantation. We have Virginia provided wit 
mythical Elizabethan settlers and James Monroe with 
suit that he wore when Minister to France. “Court” here 1s 
not the mot juste, for the government to which Monroe was 
accredited was the Committee of Public Safety. The T.V-A, 
which Miss Branston set out to investigate, gets two very 
inadequate pages, and it is obvious from the casual remarks 


crisis. 


ITs. 
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dropped from time to time that Miss Branston has listened 
rather uncritically to certain Roosevelt-haters; the New 
Deal and General Sherman get blamed for a good deal that 
is not their fault. 

But abandoning pedantic standards and treating this book 


as a bright account of travel in the South, it has many mer! 
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Miss Branston is properly impressed by the good things ; by 
Monticello and Charlottesville and Chapel Hill and Charleston, 
and not by the less good things, Duke University and Williams- 
burg and Atlanta. Going round the country by "bus, staying 
in student boarding-houses, having a keen eve for the amusing 
and picturesque, she has used her opportunities as a sightseer 
to advantage, and she has some admirable photographs. 
D. W. BroGan. 


Fiction 


The Witch in the Wood. By T. H. White. 
The West Wind of Love. By Compton Mackenzie. 


Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
(Chatto 


and Windus. 9s. 6d.) 

The Way to Santiago. By Arthur Calder Marshall. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

Our Lady of the Earthquakes. By Peter Brooke. Cresset 
Press. 78. 6d. 


The Witch in the Wood is a sequel to The Sword in the 
Stone, which had an unusual success in this country and in 
America about eighteen months ago, and it wou'd appear as if 
these two volumes are only the beginning of a large plan to 
re-write the Arthurian legend in what is certainly an unusual 
and individual manner. When the first of these books 
appeared one heard high praise of it from authoritative 
sources, and, although it went temporarily unread, the title 
lay at the back of memory as something to be investigated 
one day. Now, although I should have been glad to have 
had it at hand this week, for the better investigation of its 
sequel, I know that I shall most certainly never read it for 
pleasure’s sake. 

I know that the non-English critic must be wary of his 
own reactions to English fantasy, and that it is foolish arbi- 
trarily to dismiss that constant of “successful” English 
writing—facetiousness. For although I believe it to be a 
phenomenon which, at its most expert, leaves the average 
non-English reader cold and embarrassed, it has undoubtedly 
made the names and fortunes of a number of eminent English 
writers—and here it is in this new book, at its most shame- 
less. And dressed up, front and rear, in the enchanted plaudits 
heaped upon its predecessor by English criticism. The 
unfortunate reviewer, therefore, who found this book dis- 
likeable from beginning to end is naturally abashed. 
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By tradition as well as by deliberate 
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aimed at fostering the ‘small’ account. 
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always been good business for the Bank 


to encourage the smaller account, with 
confidence in its growth later on. 
Those, therefore, who may have felt 
that their means hardly warrant a 
banking account are invited to consult 
the Manager of any branch and to find 
that their hesitation may have been 


groundless. 
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But there is really no get-away in pleading one’s “ foreign. 
ness ” to this kind of thing. Admirers of Mr. White’s Version 
of the boyhood of King Arthur compare his work with The 
Wind in the Willows and with Alice in Wonderland, claim. 
ing its equality with these latter. The Wind in the Willows 
is not everybody’s book, but children do as a rule both love 
and remember it, and it has the quality of innocence. Alice 
in Wonderland, incomparably greater, has assuredly never 
embarrassed any reader, English or non-English, and_ jt, 
character of genius depends finally on this: that the whole 
fabric arises from and reposes throughout upon the rocklike 
sobriety of good childhood. 

The really deplorable thing, it seems to me, about The 
Witch in the Wood is that, although superficially its humour 
is mere public schoolboy, no one in his senses could wish “ the 
to read it, for it is full of innuendo and bad 
Freudian nudges and pokes. And that being so, who is to 
read it? Surely not the grown-ups? There is no reason 
for this book. If the children will not read Malory, then let 
the little horrors forgo the Arthurian legend, or have a try 
at Tennyson ; but they certainly cannot enter Lyonesse with 
Mr. White. And it is inconceivable to me that their elders 
should desire to. For if they want ancient heroes debunked. 
there is Troilus and Cressida, for instance ; if they want them 
merely smiled at, we have M. Giraudoux ; and if they only 
want to giggle at English history, there were some real jokes 
in 1066 and All That. And as to the farcical aspects of 
marriage, and of female viciousness and male vacuity, the 
Aldwych farce tradition has been attending to all those things 
for many years, to say nothing of adult literature, from 
Chaucer to Evelyn Waugh. No, there seems no place for this 
curious work which is so unlucky as to be neither innocent 
nor sceptical ; which is only pseudo-picturesque and winkingly 
informative ; and the sole morality of which appears to 
be the stuttering one of “good form.” If The Witch in 
the Wood is anything, it is an affable tract in praise of 
arrested development—which seems the wrong frame into 
which to fit the legendary events that led to the birth of 
Mordred. 


It is a relief to turn from such confusing laboriousness to 
the good sense, the mature naturalism and adult observation 
of Mr. Compton Mackenzie. I am not, as it happens, a zealot 
for these Winds of Love which he has raised of late, and I 
always wish that he would make more use of his rich power 
of character-drawing, and leave discursiveness to writers who, 
more critically stimulating than he, lack his ability to make 
ordinary life move and breathe before our eyes. But although 
John Ogilvie and his Athene, particularly his Athene, have 
their dull moments as they pursue their controlled and taika- 
tive way from forbidden to sanctified love, there is a consistent 
life to be felt in this hero, who is perhaps a shade too wise 
and good, &c. But he is so likeable that we have to forgive 
him a curious 1918 omniscience about the future of Europe, 
excusing this in him more readily than we do the bland 
accord with his every notion of his really too bland Athene 
It is odd, however, to read of two people, who had just 
attended a very amusingly described po!yglot party of a period- 
sophisticated kind, having to be brought to declaration of 
their love by the dear old device of the stumble as they walk, 
the snatch to save each other, and the consequent fatal face- 
to-face. However, that is by the way, and almost refreshing. 
And this novel, honest, steady and sympathetic in its expan- 
sive relation of personal life to the problems confronting the 
world at the close of the last war with Germany, is better and 
livelier than that in its asides—such character sketches as 
that of Nurse Widehose, for instance, and the caretakers of 
the flats in Charing Cross Road ; and almost any taxi-driver 
that crops up, or any Cockney girl. In all these warm and 
vivid details Mr. Mackenzie works in a great tradition and 
cannot put a foot wrong; they introduce the beauty of art 
into a novel which without them could only be moderately 
interesting. 

Mr. Calder Marshall gives us, in The Way to Santiago, 3 
very well written Mexican thriller, up-to-date, competent, 
intelligent and entertaining. An American journalist is mys 
teriously shot on the night of a public fiesta in Mexico City. 
An English journalist, in love with the murdered man’s wife 
and liable to be incriminated in the affair, takes it upon him- 
self to clear it up—chiefly in order to prove something t0 
himself about his own courage and ability to undergo real 


darling young” 








a 


reign. 
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THREE EXPERTS ON THE WAR 


Capt. LIDDELL HART 


Military Strategy 


VERNON BARTLETT 


Diplomacy 


HECTOR BYWATER 


Naval Intelligence 


Why not change to the ‘‘News Chronicle’’? 
You will have the regular service of these 
leading authorities and others who interpret 
the complex war situation from day to day. 


EXCLUSIVELY IN THE 


WS CHRONICLE 


* IMPORTANT :—/n common with all daily news- 
papers the News Chronicle can only be obtained 
regularly if an order is placed with your newsagent 
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adventure. His decision lands him well into the thick of a 
dangerous ideological plot, with Nazis for villains, peones and 
red Compamneros for victim-heroes, and a strange Russian- 
German-Britisher, disguised as a journalist, for temporary god 
of a machine that is to grind him up. The Mexican scene 
makes a good setting, and Mr. Calder Marshall writes it in 
well ; his sympathy with Mexican character is controlled and 
attractive, and if the English hero’s ruminations about himself 
seem irrelevant, at least his author succeeds in presenting him 
as both manly and intelligent, and on the whole the intricate 
story holds our attention right through to its violent end. 
Our Lady of the Earthquakes is also about Mexico, or, 
rather, about a strange young Mexican woman in Europe, the 
narration of whose odd grown-up adventures is constantly 
interwoven with pieces from her cqually edd childhood at 
home. I could not make head or tail of the fantastic business, 
which struck me as foolish and bogus. But I do commend 
the war-time format of the book, slim and neat, and pleasantly 
bound in half-limp covers. Kate O'BRIEN 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 33 


It was recently recorded in our columns that the first question 
put to a certain candidate for a commission in the Guards 
was, “Do you hunt?” Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and 
£1 1s. are offered for the best list of similar questions to 
be put to candidates for posts in any five of the following: 
(1) The B.B.C., (2) A Cochran chorus, (3) Somerset House, 
(4) Mr. Churchill’s secretariat, (§) The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s secretariat, (6) Haw-Haw’s entourage, (7) the staff of 
Old Moore’s Almanack, (8) the staff of The Spectator. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 33.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, May 3rd, 1940. No entries can be returned. Readers 
are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 
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We suggested at the beginning of that unpleasant 
the war that those whose diges- ness’. 

tions were being nervously We quote above just one typical 
affected by strain and anxieties experience. There are thousands 
should ‘cut starch’. That is, of others who are feeling much 
change from soggy, starchy better and fitter 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 3) 


IT was suggested that if Shakespeare had lived in the twentieth 
century he might have written an historical play about the 
reign of King George the Sixth, and the usual prizes were 
offered for the best extract from Act II, Sc. 1, of such 
play, the scene being Munich, A Council Chamber, ang 
Chamberlain, Daladier, Mussolini and Hitler the characters on 
the stage. There was a relatively small entry for this com- 
petition, but the standard was high. Not unnaturally, mogt 
of the entries showed a strong family resemblance, for rea 
competitors had the idea of tampering with history in the 
interests of drama. A few attempted to present Shakespeare 
with a twentieth-century style: this was not what wa 
intended, and fortunately the extracts which showed him 
assuming the robes of Coward and Maugham were not con- 
vincing enough to create any difficulty in adjudication. The 
first prize goes to Mr. Allan M. Laing, and the second wp 
Miss Ann Tirard, whose excellent entry we have unfortunately 
no space to print. Miss Joan M. Coldwell was runner-up, 


First Prize. 

Hit: Now sit we round this comfortable board, 
My lords, and with our minds at friendly ease, 
Conclude how we may hold the dogs of war 
In leash perpetual. The coldest heart 
Must shrink from blood’s arbitrament; and we, 
To whose wise care full half the world to-day 
Looks for salvation, dare not light war’s torch, 
Sir Chan:berlain, what say you: is it peace? 


They sit 


Cha: With ail my heart. Three several times have I, 
Great Chancellor, with olive branch in mouth 
Flown hither like to Noah’s dove, despite 
Th’ impatient grumblings of our English folk. 
Let these my actions speak. 


Dal: Great Fiihrer, I 
In France’s name, applaud Lord Neville’s acts 
And do declare the argument of blood 
Foreign to both our natures. Yet we must 
Have surety for the Slovaks’ lawful rights 


Hit: You have my word. Though, like some irritant 
Insectual, this rude and simple folk 
Burrow beneath our skin, ye. shall we not 
Resent the sores, but full protection give 
To all their reasonable hopes. 


Mus: Well said, 
My lord, and like yourself. England and France 
Shouid now be well content. For Italy 

Seals, too, this pact, which all too gentle is 

To neighbours barbarous, who dare to doubt 

The great intention of a greater race. 


Cha: Good Chancellor, the times demand that we 
Should know with nicety what your words imply. 
Do you agree that now, inviolate 
And threatless of invasion and the hand 
Of war the Slovaks rest? 


Hit: That have I said, 
Let but my fair demands be met 


Cha: And you 
Will nothing add to these, nor with a harsh 
And rude impatience force their laggard hand? 
Remember the hard terms you now put forth 
Do spell much increase on the mild demands 
At Godesberg and Berchtesgaden made, 
The which our strong persuasions hardly could 
Thrust down the straining gullet of the Czech. 
You will keep faith? 


Hit: Twere insult you should doubt! 
But I am tolerant, being in the right. 
Set down that Germany desires but peace 
With France and England, and to that great end 
Doth promise honest treatment, void of force, 
To all obedient Slovaks. Set that down, 
I say! 

Cha: I will at once, with all dispatch. 

Writes, then offers paper to Hitler, who signs 

Monsieur Daladier, your signature 
To seal this precious peace which now we make. 


‘ 


heart misgives me, we'll 


Dal (aside): My 


(Signs 
Mus: Nor shall the Duce lag behind, when peace oe 
On such fair terms may be so fairly won. (Signs 


Cha: Now God be thanked that saves us from a crime 
And fair peace promises in this our time. 
(Waves paper triumphantly.) 
Exeunt omnes. 


ALLAN M. LAING. 


regret this deed! 
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SACHEVERELL SITWELL 

“ Mauretania: Warrior, Man and Woman ” is Mr. Sitwell’s 
first oriental travel book: Morocco, the Sahara, Libya, 
Tunisia, Leptis Magna, Cyrene, Alexandria. ‘“ Wherever he 
| goes,” says The Times Literary Supplement, “ he creates that 
desire in the reader to have seen what he has seen.. 
Travelling and observing as it falls to the lot of few to travel 
and observe.” Finely illustrated in collotype. Book 
Society Recommendation. 15s. net 


I FELL FOR A SAILOR 
|—and Other Stories; the first collected tales by Fred 
Urquhart, author of ‘Time Will Knit,’ the young writer 
whose studies of Scottish life in tenement and suburban 
homes have won marked attention in the literary weeklies. 
“J ike your craftsmanship.” Neil Gunn. Spectator readers 
may recall ‘ The Loony’ in a recent issue. 7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE VILLIERS, 

FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

Though he modestly sub-titles it ‘ Study for a Biography,’ 
| Hugh Ross Williamson here presents the first authoritative 
life of James I’s favourite published since 1860. An en- 
tirely new portrait emerges from his researches, enriched 
with eighty-five of Buckingham’s personal letters. With 4 
collotype plates. 15s. net 
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OUR HONOUR ROLL, 
One old Boy lost, one saved. 
Two old Boys lost, one saved 


Couraqeous: 
Royal Oak: 


Sedqefly: One old Boy lost. 
Sphinz: One old Boy lost. 
Daring: One old Boy lost. 

One old Boy killed in France, 
Exeter: Two old Boys in Graf Spee battle. 
Cossack: Two old Boys in Altmark raid. 


Already 132 children have been admitted 
as a direct result of the war. 


Please send 


A SPECIAL WAR GIFT 


to maintain this NATIONAL WORK. 


payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be sent 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1 


| Cheques, etc. (crossed), 
to 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
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COMPANY MEETING 





DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
GROWTH OF EXPORT TRADE 


THe forty-first ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, April 24th, at the 
Edward VII Rooms, Northumterland Avenue, London, W.C. 

Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., the chairman of the company, 
in the course of his speech, said: I take it that you will all have 
1ead with pleasure the satisfactory resuits disclosed by the directors’ 
report and accounts for 1939. These did not altogether as 
a surprise to your Board. They are the outcome of many years 
of spade-work and careful preparation and planning. 


come 


You will remember that when I addressed you last year, I said 
that the underlying economic conditions were healthier than they 
had been at the beginning of 1938, and that the improvement 
in trade which had marked the last half of that was con- 
tinuing at the time at which I was speaking. 

That improvement continued, in spite of the threatening 
international position, right up to the outbreak of war. More- 
over, it was not confined to our own country, but applied prac- 
tically to the whole of our world business. There seemed to be 


year, 


a real increase of demand, and, if only a peaceful solution to 
international problems could have been found, there is every 
probability that the world might have enjoyed a_ considerable 


period of genuine prosperity. 

Your Company found itself in an excellent position to benefit 
by these improved conditions. 

You know how for many years your Board has been working 
to improve the structure and efficiency of the world-wide Dunlop 
Organisation, 


BASIS BROADENED 


Its basis had been broadened in two ways, first by a wider 
range of products and second by a greater spread of manufacturing 
units in well-chosen territories. As you will remember, we had 
acquired various businesses, now included in our Rubber Products 
Division, and these have been reorganised and their profit-earning 
capacity increased by concentration on the most profitable lines. 
Years ago, companies had been allowed to acquire the Dunlop 
goodwill overseas. These have been purchased, reorganised and 
welded into the Dunlop Family. Other overseas Dunlop Com- 
panies had fought their way successfully through the difficulties 
of the years succeeding the last war, when they were trying to 
build up a business in highly industrialised territories. 

Important new factories had been established in British over- 
seas territories, in order to conserve and develop our trade there. 
The Group had been relieved of financial burdens, and the balance- 
sheet position gradually strengthened ; purchasing, research, manu- 
facturing and sales policies had been carefully studied and 
improved, and a first-rate personnel built up by careful selection. 
By these means the Dunlop name had been made one of the most 
important and respected in the commercial world 


In these circumstances it wis only reasonable to expect that, 
with favourable trede conditions, your Company would enjoy a 
good year in 1939, but events have gone beyond this and, had 
it not been for the war, I think I should have been to present 
results even better than those now before you. In fact, everything 
seemed to go the right way for us The demand for our products 
was good with very few exceptions, both at home and abroad, and 
prices remunerative ; the rising price of rubber, which averaged 
gd. over the whole year, as against just under 7}d. in 1938, 
benefited the Plantations Companies, and in its purchases of our 


ible 


main raw materials, especially rubber and cotton, vour Board’s 
policy has proved a wise one. 

I want to make it quite clear that this result was mainly 
obtained through cur normal trade activities, only per cent. 


of the total turnover of the Dunlop Group of Companies for the 
year being due to direct Government orders. If we take the turn- 
over of Home Companies alone, this business only represented 14 
per cent. of the turnover. The proportion of Government busi- 
ness increased after the outbreak of war and today is, of course, 
considerably higher. We have resronded promptly to a!l demands 
made upon us, demands which have involved the Company in 
considerable capital outlay. It is a source of great encouragement 
to us for the future to realise how litt'e our success in 1939 was 
dependent on direct Government orders, and how much was due 
to export and foreign business. 
THE AccouNTs 

The net profit for the year amounted to £2,853,000 compared 
with £1,501,000 in 1938. A reference to the comparative results 
for the years 1934-39 shows at a glance how the level of profits 


in 1939 ts far in excess of those of the preceding five years. While 
paying due regard to the uncertainty and difficulties which are 
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ahead of all large undertakings, the Board decided, after Providing 


for the preference dividends, to recommend a dividend of 8 
cent. on the ordinary stock and a bonus of 4 per cent. and hg 
dividend and bonus, if approved, will be paid on May 8th ‘lh 
the accounts, income-tax has been deducted from this dividend 
and bonus at the rate of 7s. 6d. in the £. " 
After providing for this increased distribution, the dire tors 


have been able to increase still further the financi 
the company, and I am sure this decision will be w 
approved. Out of the available profits of £3,456, 
been provided for taxation the sum of £1,027,000 


strength of 
ioleheartedly 
there has 


TyrE DIVISION 


Dealing now with the business of the tyre division, the 
mechanisation of our land forces entails the use of both pneumatic 
and solid tyres, many of which are of specialised construction 
The importance of the tyre as a factor of mobility needs no 
emphasis, nor need I do more than refer to its importance in 
aerial warfare. 


For some time prior to the war our technical and research de. 
partments were engaged upon the development and _ production 
of tyre equipment designed to meet the special requirements of the 
Services. Very considerable success had been achieved, and, jp 
September last, these preparations were of great value. 

As you will realise, the outbreak of war was accompanied by q 
huge increase in the demands of the Services. The most intense 
effort was made to meet these demands, and for a period of three 
months the quantity of certain types of Dunlop tyres available 
to civilian transport was inadequate. First consideration was, of 
course, given to national needs, even although an amount of normal 
business was thereby jeopardised. Through the strenuous efforts 
of management and operatives alike, this position is now in course 
of recovery, and I know that the assistance which your company 
has been able to give to the Government departments concerned, 
is highly regarded. 


SALES OF COVERS 


The sales of motor covers for the first eight months of 1939 
promised a record year. This situation was entirely changed by 
the severe restrictions on private motoring necessitated by the out- 
break of war. At the end of the year it was estimated that one 
million cars had been laid up by their owners, and the car manu- 
facturing business, which had shown a splendid recovery in the 
first part of the year, suffered a serious reverse. Replacement 
sales of motor car tyres for the complete year were below those 
of 1938, and sales for original equipment had to fall into line 
with the reduced volume of car production. The position of com- 
mercial vehicle tyres was better, as commercial transport was not 
interfered with to the same extent by war conditions. As a result, 
our total sales of commercial vehicle tyres for the year constituted 
a record. 

We also had record sales of aero covers, due, of course, to the 
armament programme, and the replacement business in cycle tyres 
was the highest we have ever known. We have thought many 
times that we were approaching the limit in cycle tyre sales, but, 
during the latter part of last year, the restriction of motoring 
through petrol rationing undoubtedly gave a stimulus to the use 
of the bicycle as a means of transport. With the assistance of 
these compensating factors, the net profits of the tyre division 
showed a substantial increase over those of 1938, in spite of the 
setback in regard to motor covers, normally our most important 
line of business. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


This Group shows the greatest improvement. Its profits are 
nearly 9 times greater than in the previous year, and account for 
over half the increase in the total profits of the company. The 
business of the French Dunlop Company followed very much the 
same course as that of our own Tyre Division. Total sales 
showed a substantial advance on the previous year, and there was 
an increase in profits. 

When I spoke to you last year I said that subject to the con- 
tinuance of the improved general trading conditions in America, 
the outlook of the American Dunlop Company for 1939 was more 
promising than it had been for many years. I am glad to be 
able to tell you that the improvement was maintained and my 
hopeful forecast has been amply justified. The improved position 
of the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Company in the Canadian 
market has been well maintained. In spite of difficulties caused 
by war conditions, the Japanese Dunlop Company’s sales and 
profits showed an improvement over 1938 and a satisfactory divi- 
dend in respect of the 1933 profits was remitted to this country. 
The Irish Dunlop Company again had a good year, with an 
improvement in net turnover. 

There was a noteworthy expansion in the business of the two 
latest additions to the company’s factories overseas—those in India 
and South Africa—and substantial profits accrued to the parent 
Company. The managements of these factories are working in 
close co-operation with their respective Governments and are thus 
able to make a useful contribution to the common war effort. In 
export sales the company had a remarkable year, both as regards 
volume and turnover. In spite of the increasing restriction of 


markets through currency difficulties, largely increased profits 
were made. This is a matter of the greatest national importance 
at the present time, and we hope still further to improve the 


position in 1940. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Havine called for a severe Budget the City will not com- 
jain now that it has got one. True, the castigation is not 
applied precisely over the area advocated, but most people 
feel that at this stage, when the war is barely eight months 
oid, the Chancellor has introduced the appropriate restraints. 
His estimate of total expenditure is, of course, very tenta- 
tive, and there would have been no surprise if he had given 
ys a much higher figure than £2,667,000,000. Of this he 
hopes to raise £1,234,000,000 out of revenue, leaving 
[1,433,000,000 to be met by borrowing. Thus, he throws 
45 per cent. of the burden on to revenue, and §§ per cent. 
oa to loans, a reasonable compromise which should not 
impose too great a strain on the nation’s genuine savings. 

For his additional revenue the Chancellor is_ relying 
manly on well-tried instruments—inceme-tax, tobacco, 
ber and match duties, and the Post Office, with a new 
Purchase Tax to follow. Nobody will quarrel with these 
changes, all of which will help to achieve the desired end of 
diverting resources from non-essential to war purposes. I 
feel, therefore, that the City is right in assessing this Budget 
as good for gilt-edged stocks. The inflation danger is being 
combated and the Treasury is obviously determined to 
borrow only genuine savings on cheep terms. So long as 
oficial policy, in the economic as well as the purely financial 
field, is vigorously applied along these lines, there need be 
no serious inflation or rise in interest rates. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVIDEND LIMITATION 


What of the outlook fer industrial ordinary shares? It 
is dangerous to generalise, but it is clear enough that the 
chances of any substantial increases in dividends are getting 


more and more remote. I have emphasised in recent weeks | 


that only very few of the companies which have been 
reasonably prosperous in the 1936-39 period were likely 
to raise their dividends. Such scope as did exist was 
mainly to be found in the smali group of companies which 
have stood to gain from Excess Profits Tax cencessions. 


Now the Chancellor promises to give special treatment to | 


the companies which were abnormally depressed or in the 
development stage in the standard period, but at the same 
time he springs his big surprise in the shape of a statutory 
limitation of dividends. No public company, it seems, is 
to pay a bigger dividend than the highest rate actually paid 


in any of the three pre-war accounting years, there are to be | 


no issues of bonus shares, and companies which were badly 
placed in the stipulated three-year period will be allowed 
to pay up to 4 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 

While everybody realises the need for conserving 
resources, I can see a good deal of friction and unfairness 
resulting from this particular method of ensuring it. What 
of the companies whose accounting year ends on September 
joth, or October 31st? Their last financial year covered 
oily a month or two months of war and many ra‘sed their 
dividends. Will they now be forced to reduce them? What 
of the companies which paid small cash dividends and sub- 
stantial capital bonuses? One could multiply the cases 
where any arbitrary application of the proposed limit would 
operate very harshly. Ne doubt there will be concessions, 
but the broad effect seems to be to diminish the attractions 
Most equities from the capital appreciation standpoint 
and to underline, by comparison, the merits of gilt-edged 
and fixed interest stocks. Of the speculative groups which 
come out relatively well the most important are home rails, 
Kafr and diamond shares, and the stocks, which may 
include debentures and preferences, as well as ordinaries, 
of companies, such as Argentine rails and textiles, which 
have been abnormally depressed in recent years. 


RAIL COSTS AND CHARGES 


Here at last is the increase in railway charges, and now 
that it has come not even railway stockholders seem very 
cathusiastic. For one thing the extent of the rise in costs 
and of the necessary adjustment of charges has taken most 
People by surprise. The question is even being asked | 


(Continued on page 610; 
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To-day everybody must save. 
Life assurance has long been 
recognised, not only as a wise form 
of thrift, but as an important factor 
in the nation’s financial strength. 

By investing part of your savings in 
a Prudential Guaranteed Bonus 
Policy you can secure either 


A guaranteed Income for Life 
or 


A Lump Sum Payment 


In the event of death substantial 
provision would be available for 
dependants. 

This policy provides for the addi- 
tion each year of a guaranteed 
Bonus of £3 for each £100 sum 
assured. 


IMPORTANT The Government allow 
a substantial rebate of income 
tax (within certain limits) on all 
premiums paid. 


Fill in and forward this Coupon. 





To The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.t 


| desire particulars of your Guaranteed Income Plan 
which will secure me £ a year for life at age...... 

or provision for my dependants in the event of earlier 
death. sek GE INGE ssissnsiccseninccitttenainetinrsics 





I iissisicetiocnisisinsnstnissniccnnniisenncecsicenpeiniiionn veetiennhitagmnnauanenints 
(Mr. Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESG.............ccccecccccescsrcsrsessersers 
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SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE + LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 
ALL ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY »- MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON - GLASGOW : B/RMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY! BRITAIN 





COMPANY MEETING | 


ASSOCIATED AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
CORPORATION 





TAXATION POSITION 


THE eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Associated Auto- 
matic Machine Corporation, Limited, was held on April 23rd at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Major R. D. K. Curling, M.C. (chairman and managing director), 
said: Gentlemen, the report and accounts having been in your 
hands for the usual period, I presume you will agree to have 
them taken as read, (Agreed.) 

If you will turn to the balance-sheet, I will deal with the 
changes which have taken place since March 31st, 1939. The 
first item on the assets side, “ Investment in Subsidiary Company,” 
represents the value of our share-holding in The British Automatic 
Company, Limited, and is increased by £428, which is the net 
cost of additional shares purchased during the year. We now 
hold 98? per cent. of the share capital of that company. 

The next item, “ Dividend from Subsidiary Company,” repre- 
sents the dividend declared by The British Automatic Company 
Limited in respect of the year to December 31st, 1939. The 
annual general meeting of that company was not held this year 
until after March 31st, the date on which our financial year ends, 
and so the dividend was not paid until after the date of this 
balance-sheet. 

On the liabilities side of the balance-sheet “ Sundry Creditors ” 
has increased by £5,810, and this is due almost entirely to an 
increase in taxation reserve, and as the explanation of this is 
to be found in the profit and loss account will you please turn 
to that account, where you will see that provision has been made 
for excess profits tax, amounting to £9,250, less income-tax 
recoverable, £3,704, a difference of £5,546, which is slightly less 
than the increase in “Sundry Creditors.” 


Although I am pleased to say that the net dividend received 
from our subsidiary company—/,16,789—was over {£1,000 more 
than last year, I regret to say that the net profit of £10,486 is 


down by £4,730, on account of the tax provision which I have 
referred to above. The balance of profit brought forward from 
1939 is £1,925, making a total of £12,411. From this your 


directors have pleasure in recommending the payment of a divi- 
dend of 4} per cent., less income-tax, which will absorb £10,687, 
leaving £1,724 to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 609) 


whether, if this sort of thing is to continue, the whole agree 
| ment will not be thrown into the melting pot. This stom 
| to me rather an alarmist view. After all, it is the Gover. 
| ment’s duty to hold down the cost of living and wages COsts, 
and if that is achieved there is no reason why railway 
| charges should be raised substantially after the 10 Per cent 
increase has come into force. 

Whether the companies will succeed in retaining the whole 
| of the benefits of the increase in traffics is another Matter 
Obviously, there is a time lag in the adjustment of charge 
to rising costs. I feel, therefore, that even allowing for the 
| substantial rise in traffics—it amounts to £9,750,000 in the 
first eight months of war—it would be unwise to look for 
anything above Stage 2 earnings (i.e., guaranteed minimyp 
plus £33 millions) for 1940. That is good enough to justify 
higher prices in the home rail market, and it is significa 
that stocks like L.M.S. 1923 preference and L.N.ER. firy 
preference have risen two or three points this week. Eye 
now they are yielding over 7} per cent. 


DUNLOP RUBBER OUTLOOK 


At this week’s meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Co. th 
chairman, Sir George Beharrell, emphasised many of the 
points which had emerged from the annual accounts, HK 

| told shareholders that, even taking the turnover of the home 
| companies alone, direct Government orders represented only 
| 14 per cent. last year. If the export trade is also included, 
| the proportion is brought down to a mere 7} per cent. hh 
| recent months Government orders have, of course, increased 
| and this is one of the reasons why stockholders are asked 
be cautious in their estimates of the 1940 results. As j 
well known, the profit margin on war work is smaller than 
on normal business, and Sir George described it as being 
| actually below what could be regarded as adequate for sound 
trading. If to this factor be added the possible difficulties 
arising out of shortages of labour and materials and the 
rising burden of taxation, it is clear that this year’s earnings 
are not likely to exceed the large figure achieved in 1939. 

Dealing with the group’s export trade, Sir George cited 
some really remarkable figures. Profits from this section 
were nearly nine times greater than in 1938 and wer 
responsible for over half the increase in total profits. This 
expansion was achieved in spite of increasing restrictions on 
markets through currency difficulties. Speaking so soon aftet 
the Chancellor’s Budget speech, Sir George was naturally 
reluctant to express any definite view as to the company’ 
position in relation to the limit imposed on ordinary div- 
dends. On what appears to be a strict interpretation of the 
Treasury’s proposal, the calendar year 1939 could not be 
ranked as among the three pre-war accountancy periods. I 
would seem, therefore, that the highest dividend rate which 
the Dunlop Co. would be allowed to pay would not be the 
12 per cent. just distributed for 1939 but the 9 per cent 
paid for 1938. Thus the board would be compelled t 
reduce the rate to 9 per cent. for 1940. On the face of It, 
this seems harsh application of the new limit, and I should 
expect some adjustment to be conceded. 


ASSOCIATED AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


Since the capital reconstruction scheme of 1935 the Asse 


| ciated Automatic Machine Corporation has paid reasonably 


steady dividends on its 10s. shares. For the year ended 
March 31st, 1940, the net dividends from subsidiary cot 
panies were slightly higher at £16,780, but after allowing 
£9,250 for E.P.T., the net profit suffered a modest contrat 
tion, and the dividend is down from 5} to 4} per cent. Al 
the meeting, Major Curling explained in detail the balance 
sheet figures, but I feel that the position would be greatly 
clarified by a consolidated statement. 
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ACROSS 11. People who can’t stand 
1. Fortune gets them gratis reading should be (6). 
8 15. Fow! that makes print no 
s.“Correctly turned out?” go (9). 
“ All Sir ——” (6). 16. “Thou art —— to the 
9 Producers of German spheres, And of the courts 
currency? (8). of heaven art free” (Wat- 
10. Wine in ciphers (6). son) (6). 
12. No longer thoughtful? (9). 18. Deer; it doesn’t seem to 
13 Numbers without a begin- have been very stable (8). 
ning (2 words) (2, 3). 19. The vagabond has an 
14. Musical old soldier (6). alternative to gate crashing 
17. “Sick for home, She stood (8). 
in tears amid the 22. Nor up to order for a king 
corn” (Keats) (5). (6). 
20. A card that is sounded (5) 23. He’s in a mess (6). 
21. He is put out to grass, so 26. A lot is gone when it finally 
to speak (6). comes down (5). 
24. Burlington House in drink 27. It’s handed on; no doubt, 
(5). just now, the owner would 
25. Not. a very progressive be glad to have it handed 
kingdom (9). back (5). 
28.“Come on,” said the 
Italian (6). SOLUTION TO 
29. Too innocently roguish (8). CROSSWORD No. 59 


30. Sheridan’s musical comedy 


6). — 
fax ss 
31. Evidently the crew can’t go n iz mH 
afoot (2 words) (3, 5). || EA Bev 4 
ee RxcHE ATO 
DOWN a Bw 
1. Shakespeare’s home-spuns CPRIE ) NED 
6 ir ic + € Mc) 
2. It is written (6) jP Ris eA st ER) 
3. Priest's residence without {A ie : Sia 
buttons (5). \R YSEA i \ Al 
4. Resin (5). ia ir H © HG | 
6 Ah inger-on (9). CLANA € ele Al 
7 What ver else it may be it ‘BN Ee c at u z| 
isn’t an eye-opener (8). (S i NGERMYSSOLIN 
8. Not much of a price on Few EBs Minin 
this head, it would seem (8). RHA DAMA NTHINE| 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 59 is Dr. J. L. Falconer, 
Red Cot, 170 Chorley New Road, Bolton. 
(Ir Royal Cha r, 1835.) 
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I k. which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
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Under the 
shadow of war 


it is a comfort to know that your estate 
is in the hands a sure and permanent, 
efficient, unfailing Executor and Trustee—to 
know that your dependents will be certain 
of impartial and sympathetic administration. 


You can make security doubly sure by 
appointing the Trustee Department of the 
‘GENERAL’, a corporate body whose 
assets total £21,000,000. Their expert invest- 
ment knowledge is also at your service. 
Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Trustee Department, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 
Ww. 


Vanager, 





Life & Fire Established 1837. Casualty Established 1885. 
SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 


Governor: 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


Principal London Office: Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
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knowing the care their own 
children need will have special 


sympathy with neglected and 


MOTHERS AND 
FATHERS 





Patron 


needy little ones who have no chance in life. The 
Children’s Aid Society is feeding, clothing and training 
many such children and will weleome your help towards 


maintaining them, Please send a gift to 


TE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Glanfield. Est. 185¢ 


Rd., Streatham, S.W.1¢ 


King. Director: Herbert H 
| Charter 55 Leigham Ct 


H.M 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages Head- 


36 letters 





ings displavedin CAPITALS occupyi» re equivalent to 
a line charged as a line Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines Series discounts 
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for $2 Busnrescedi ns should reach THI 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 


to ensure insertion not er than Tuesday 


PERSONAL 


SPRY’'S FLOWER SCHOOI 

CLASSES can be arranged for 
groups of 10 and over Flower arrangement, demon- 
strations and practice. Also “the growing and use of 
vegetables and herbs.’"—Apply, THe SECRETARY, 64 
South Audley Street, W.1 


YONSTANCE 
( COUNTRY 


YORNWALI Mod. fur 
land beds, safe bathing, 
APLIN, Polzeath 


] ath oe TIVES.— Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc 
rate. Consultation free.—UNIversaL Detsc- 


TIVES t ~- 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594 


bung., fng. sea, slumber- 
every conv., wireless, 


I ADY, 63, in poor health, formerly supported by 
4 brother, Army Colonel, now deceased. In urgent 
need of funds for nourishment as only income gifts 
from former servants. PLEASE HELP. (Case 170) 
Appeal S.—DtstresseD GENTLEFOLKS’ Arp AssociA- 
TION, 74 Brook Green 6 


ders have a Confidential Town 


ee oe He 
rite, BM MONO323, W.C.1 


address. ‘ss. p.a.-W 


APPOINTMENTS 


YERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAI 

» TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Vice-Principal to the above College. Candidates should 
hold a Degree or a Diploma in Social Studies, along 
with practical experience of social work rhis is a 


pioneer post For further particulars apply to the 

PRINCIPAL Salary, £ 400-600. 

— AN POLICI AND BURMA POLICE 
CLASS I 


Owing to the war there will be no recruitment to the 
above Services by Competitive Examination. Recruit- 
ment by selection without written examination will 
however, be continued in 1940 for the Indian Police 
One vacancy in the Burma Police (Class 1) will also be 
filled by selection 

Candidates, who must be over 
on August Ist, 104 have qualified by 
ation for a degree, but those taking a degree 
examination this year may be admitted provisionally 

Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Appointments Boards of the Univer- 
sities in the British Isles, or from the Services Depart- 
ment, India Office, Whi tehall, S.W.1 

The latest date for the receipt of applications is 
May 15th, 1940 poeitestiaen should however be sub- 





21 and under 23 years 





mitted as soon as possible 
India Office, 
April, 1940. 
— INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND BURMA 
CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS I 


The recruitment of Europeans 1940 will be by 
selection without written examination. Candidates must 
have qualified for a good Honours Degree, but those who 
are sitting for their Final Honours Schools this year 
may be admitted provisionally The age limits are 
21-24 on August rst, 1940. Entry closes on May 1sth, 
194¢ Applications — however, be submitted as 
soon as possible. Full p:@uiculars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Appointments Boards of 
Universities in the British Isles, or from the Services 
— at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 
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PORT SAID £52 
BOMBAY £53 






COLOMBO £55 
CALCUTTA £60 





ELLERMAN'S 
CITY& HALL LINES 


ruoes COURT, rains. _ 
OAD, COBHAM, SU 
Tel.: Cobham or 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 
WOODBANK HOTEL. BALLOCH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


LD VIC. Waterloo Road, S.E.1 
( ) Box office from 10 a.m Wat. 6336 6d. to 6s. 
Nightly (except Monday), 7.30. Mats. : Sats. 2.30. 

KING LEAR 
John Gielgud 
Nicholas Hannen, Lewis Casson, 

Jack Hawkins, Robert Harris, Stephen Haggard, 
Fay Compton, Jessica Tandy, Cathleen Nesbitt 


WELLS, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 


*ADLER’S 
s 2d. Bus from Pic 


‘ cadilly. Box Office from 10 a.m. 
Terminus 1672. Prices: 9d. to 7s. 6d. 
Next Week :— 
MONDAY: at 8, BALLET (Coppelia). 


TUESDAY: at 7, DON GIOVANNI. 

WEDNESDAY: at 8, BALLET (The Rake’s Progress, 
The Wise Virgins, Dante Sonata). 

THURSDAY: at 7, AIDA 

FRIDAY : at 8, BALLET (Last night of Spring Ballet 
Season—Checkmate, Nocturne, The Wise Virgins). 

SATURDAY : at 2.30, RIGOLETTO. 

Season), 





PURELY PERSONAL 


| ‘O LET Bachelor wi acious 
house and gardens 


1 are 


income is willing TO I ‘thers 
share the good fortur f his 
discovery of King Six Cigars 


Application 


ysuld be max at an 
tobacconist’s y 











| 
CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
| i Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
“PRUSSIAN CANNONS CANNOT RIL 
WHAT WE’VE GIVEN THI WORLD_ 


RTY!” 


LIBE 
| JEAN RENOIR’'S “LA MARSEILLAISE” 4 


EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S & KENSINGTON 
COLLEGE 
Complete Secretarial Training wit! 
attention in all subjects 
Practical courses for University Graduates 
Entries for 1940 Scholarships Close May 4th 
170 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, W.2. Padd. oo46 


individua! 


UST PUBLISHED 
7 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 
Official book of Headmasters Conference and 





Association of kreparatory Schools. Consult re Sch 
Careers, &c., 10s. 6d. net.—DrANE AND Sons 
Museum Street, W.C.1 


7 BYAM SHAW SCHOOL OF DRAWIN 
AND PAINTING, 70 Campden Street Ken 
sington, W.8. (Park 49075), is open as usual tails 
| POSTAL TUITION and SUMMER S< HOO! sent 
on application Constructive criticism given on any 
form of pictorial art 
| 
SCHOOLS 
\ ELVERLEY, Wimborne, Dorset Church 
A England School for Girls Ideal Situa 


Preparation all Examinations. Apply Principal 


ye HILI 


For details of the 
Examination apply to SECRETARY, 
Bees, Cumberland 


SCHOOL, ST. CUMBER- 
LAND. 
forthcoming annual Scholarships 


Ashley House, % 


BEES, 


YPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examine 
tion will be held on May 28th, 1940, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz THR REE 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of {60t 
| perannum. Entries close on May 22nd, 1940. ! or fur 











Cream gives them an 


deal shave. It » 


India Office, SATURDAY: at 7 (Last Night of Opera ‘ : cod 
April, 1940 FAUST. particulars and entry forms apply to the Headmas 

| 

| 





A bashful young bank clerk of Bicester 
Was pursued by his landlady’s sicester 
But she settled a tif 

With a large tube of Fif 

And now he just cannot resicester. 








quick, comfortable, soothi 
€ aod wWortes up @ Copious Lather, 


Jif 


A. © F. Poe Lit, Inward, Middlesexe 


ing, conveniens 





“and J 


U.K. only 

















Pj43/769 


AND CO. LTD. 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 


(Incorporated in 
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WORKS of ART 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


PHYSICAI PRAINING 


7. °HE BEDFORD 
| “Col LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road Bedford 
yincipa M STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
St are trained in this College to become 
sachers of 8 ast The course of training extends 
a ; i includes Educational and Medical 
as MM age Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Crick I Netball, & Fees £165 per annum. 
For prost apply SECRETARY 
: vo $ ips of £50 and two of £25 will be 
a fed a For particulars, apply SeCRETARY 
rPYHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
| ~ Molt Wt Residential Branch at Angmer 
Sea ex Founded 191¢ May 306-7-8 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


VAULT > Typing. From rod. per 1,000. Carbons 
|: i. Plays, Verse. Theses in Science, Philo 
r I gy Trans Highly recommended 
oROTHY SHIRLEY, 13% Green Lane, Edgware. Tel.1$75 





RAI Typewrtg. Trans. &c.,promptly ex. MSS 
| rd Carbor pv 3d. 1,000. Miss N 
McFa l heStudy.96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 
‘HORTI DIN 3MONTHS. Free Lesson World’s 
Ss tem. DONNELLY, Lockview Rd., Belfast 
' EWE ING ofall descriptions including French 
| Italian & German LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 
MISCELLANEOUS 
»LATI KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
| re anteed, world-famed From chemists, 
jing B branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
46 Sheffield 1 Tins 1 6,2/6,4/6 post free. 
»LUTHNER PIANOS. Secondhand, reconditioned 
] ) as ne st greatly reduced price Apply 
( WHe_ppate, MAxwett 
Lrp. {for known as Bluthner and Co 
Wie street. Wor Langham 1423 
WHERE TO STAY 
Holida really the chief exception to the rule of 
g Professor J. R. Hicks (Manchester Um 
B.B.C. broad t, January, 194¢ 
CHEERFUL HOLIDAYS 
area 1 essity if war-time strain is to be CCE 
ted Good fellowship, peaceful surround 
g eautiful scenery will provide the atmosphere 
At moderate cost the Fellowship’s centres offer the 
x r the booklet Summer Holida 194 
rHE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
}0 Fellowship House, 142 Great North Way 
Hendon, London, N.W.4 
ne: Hendon 3381 — four line 
HOLIDAYS ARE VITAL 
: es WEI Ol THE CORNISH COAST 
i ant ar ‘ art Ra\ and St I es Attra tive 
is § mins. Grolf, Sea, Sand Slum 
t Separate table rue Ev_ms, Lelant 
( 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
rr VIGHT Country House 23 acres & 
¢ t, own sea shore, jetty, safe bathing, t 
t S. CritcHarn, Woodside, Woot LW 
. { YOURSELVES in Eng 
\ 
Ask ptive list (3d. post free f 180 INNS 
1! HOTELS m: zed by the 


E’S REPRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 


Lt St. GeorGce’s Houst Rege 
ww I GLENDOWER, first-class 
‘ b I< Rottingdean 9552 
\\ CK CLUB,LTD..21St.George’sSq..S.W.1 

d breakfast §s ne night or ss. 6d 
th dinner 6s. 6d. night Ss. Ut 

Vict. 7289 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
BOURNEMOUTH 


GRANVILLE 
Sandbanks HAVEN. 
CAMBRIDGI UNIVERSITY ARMS 
EDZELI. ‘Angus GLENESK 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KESWICK.--KESWICK 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire 


LOCH AWE, 
MANCHESTER. 


BOWDON HYDRO, 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAL. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 

TORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
ROSLIN HALL. 
HEADLAND HOTEL. 


APRIL 26, 


UNLIKE 
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make 
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“the blade 


(so that both edges 
shove alike) 


1940 
















has a * 


magnetic - 
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pe ‘k-up 4 ( 
\A. } te 
/ : 


(to retrieve 
fallen blades) @™) 


yw “a 
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(for light and 
stitf beards) 
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built throughout 





and with an 


‘ECLIPSE SUPER BLADE 
forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 


RAZORS 2/6 to 


10/6 
BLADES 3forl’ 5 forl/8 


Ahiasnoah fram cua 
Ve aoie ) i asua 


Made by JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTO 





ee 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


Each hotel in this column is personally 
known to me. Each will fit in with many a 
“ Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you do 
what you require in the shop 
window, write to me, and, so far as south 
and south-west England is concerned, my 
“TLet’s Halt Awhile” books should provide 
the solution for summer holidays. 

Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. 
Vol. Il, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd 
edition. 190 pages. Vol. III, Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. Ist edition. 
112 pages. 


o~ 
1S 


not see 


4/3 each. 
Requests tor advice or 
should be addressed : Mr. 


at The Spectator Limited, 
London, W.C.1. 


(Post free.) 


orders for copies 
Ashley Courtenay, 
99 Gower Street, 


Price 


ANGLESEY. Do vou & 
‘ ‘ ‘ f re em a Beauma 


ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, Am!weh, for sce 


be f a 18-hole Golf ¢ 
g Po In or ppea 
BEXHILL ex. HOT RIPOSO ard by tl f 
I . the quietest end of the ! e B 
‘ eve r I Bex + 


BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEI In the ‘ 
I ‘ k access to sé ops, theatres and ¢ 
r 00 p-to-date bdrm Tel Bournemout 


CLIFFS HOTEL 
appreciate gq 


BOURNEMOUTH, CANFORD 
Held hie esteem by al) whe 


nd ntent 
d nten 


BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot bette 


West F qu a 
Bridge ¢ b and generé omf Te Bournen 74 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. [Ly ROSEMULLION 
HOTEI A ist-« hote f distir ri mn a remarkab 
ge Good food nd person t ce 
BURFORD. THE LAMB A moderr ‘ ped 
d Inn in n pe ( d n Tre 
f g available 
CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr Brix S$. Devon. LUPTON. A 
t nfrom Paddingt & th ‘ 
e hote Noted for } ta it 
COBHAM, WOODLANI PARK 
4 Hotel ne T Ele t se 
8 ¢ f ground Terms 4 4s. 0d r 
CROWBOROUGH, ex The CREST HOTEI 
ote f é Ce } 4 reathe 
EXETER. + . ey 6 
r oO ri t E } 
e ( ¢ 
FALMOUTH, GREENBANK HOTEI 
HAYWARDS HEATH. 
nr MANCHESTER. I WDO? 
PENZANCE, QUEEN 
f 3 erk M I 
1 t 
PLYMPTON. FLFORDLE 
I x f 
SHAFTESBURY Dorset COOMI 
AA RA‘ M 
STRATHSPEY, 4 
Overlook Rothie I F 
G f ¢ P Te A 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEI \ 
more the e@ ide if 
Trms d. Golf, Tem Sc N 


TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEI \ 
with eve bdrn g. Tort 
of Swis Manage Te Torquay 


under the dir 


TWYFORD, Berkshire GROVE HALL HOTEL, @ 


house hotel where every bedroom has its private 


| country 
Cwyford 106. 


bathroom. 1 hour from Paddington Te 
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Take thes 








if worried and overworked 


HYLLOSAN’ brand tablets are | ordinary day's work. Now, 
ally in times of stress, | ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets, I feel 
tablets have | by day.”’ Mr.)— 
ellect 
upon your whole system, so that you 


vour strong 
for these wonderful little 


a revitalizing, rejuvenating 


APRIL 26, 


thanks to 
Sresher day 


“I now understand the joy " 


1940 


T Men and Vi n 
ej all 16 ily 
th ok 










This usciul tablet-container for 
por ket or handbag will be sent free 
on receip* 
Each of the six compartments 
will take 


two * Phyllosan’ tablets. 


) 

| 

i} 

i} 

of coupon (see below). } 
| 








A medical 


report states: 


I urly 
in- 

/ ron 
f f ere 
th 

fre- 

t of 
rf re- 
1s 

r dy 
/ r ing 
f 0) ribe 
’ powers to 
P. has a 
tor vhole ore 
g bol- 
t vy.” 


Get this useful 
revolving tablet - container 
and interesting book! 


important to take ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets 


find af renewed, relavinersted as —_ regularly. So that you need never miss a dose, 

ee een eee of living again we offer you a neat lving tablet-con- 

and refreshed, almost be md belief. tainer for pocket or handbag, together with 
“7 have been taking * Phyllosan’ tablet <p pl - 

Read ibout the ( xperience f others: ne : See 4 ~ - yur booklet “evil ~atior nd Rejuvenation 

t . for some nsiderable time and have had Modern Possibility.’ VP write or send 

wonderful results. I was op He run- this coupon and 1}d. stamp for postage. 


** Astonished at the results ’”’ 


«© T have started taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets | after taking * Phyllosan’ tablets I feel a 
ai 1 har I wm astonished f result Lifferent per n ailoge ther. “TI fey are ai ll 
Be fore tah ; 4 fhe ; f ] if uiler you ¢ la , mio be. / now wu lerstand 
from pi er th y agatr (Mrs.)— 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


TABL TO-DAY! 


Of all chemists, 3/- ible quantity), and 20/+ (nearly ten times the 3/- stze) 


Blood, 


correct your Blood Pressure, 


To revitalize your rejuvenate your Arteries 


fortify your Heart 
strengthen your Nerves, increase your Physical 
and Vital Forces — irrespective of age! 


down ind wna bad State a “nerves, but 





é , 
Ps ’ : No tablets 
: * {7 ter! ent 
—— 4 tert niammer 


eee aA mm om ae 


* POST THIS CHUPON 


To Natural Chemicals Ltd. 
(Dept. 54 ) 
Se. Helens, Lancs. 


> 
3 
a3 
c 


Name 


Address 


Write in CAPITALS State whether 4r., 


by cas Aes OOS GS GS om Ge Ge 








, k Ta r 2g fitach stamp 5 orner only 
Proprietary rights are mot cla { apar « reed. trade mark ‘Phyllosan, whi the property of Natural Chemicals Ltd. Miss, or a 2 y 
4 and post m  seaied en pe iw 
——_— 
i ave sr. ¢ \ i ! kK y, WA ‘ h y 1 S t OMNCES 
N ( s I Wt hr y Ay 194 
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